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With Mrs. Kenworthy’s Assistance 


By Paschal 


Y dear, isn’t this scheme of 
M yours a little bit—well—just a 
trifle courageous, as one might 

say?” 

As he spoke, Mr. Kenwr_ .y closed 
the file blade of his knife \iiit an 2u- 
dible snap, and thrust the knife itself 
deep into his left-hand trousers’ pocket, 
where he jingled it ostentatiously among 
the keys and loose coins which con- 
stituted the earlier deposit. He did 
not, however, turn away from the 
window, and the demonstration was 
so thoroughly characteristic that Mrs. 
Kenworthy grasped the situation at 
once. 

That lady, having by this time ad- 
justed her hair pretty much to her 
liking, restored the reunited brush and 
comb to the bureau with a gentleness 
of movement that threw the recent 
pocket-knife vulgarity into bold relief. 
Then, with the inevitable postscript 
glance into the mirror, and two or 
three butter-pat touches of her palms 
to her temples, she seated herself to 
await the hotel dinner-bell, and in- 
cidentally toadminister the necessary 
connubial discipline. 

“By courageous you mean imperti- 
nent, of course. No, sir, it is not.” 

_ “But suppose they see right through 
it?” 

‘‘Now, Martin, don’t be absurd. I 
propose to invite a lonely old gentleman 
to join us in an afternoon’s ride, and 
immediately you suspect one of those 
gunpowder plots, or something of that 
sort. Why is it, Martin, you find it so 
hard to accept any of my plans for just 
what they appear to be?” 

‘Instead of what they really are?” 

“T didn’t mean that. You know I 
didn’t.” 

“Perhaps not, but if I fully grasp the 
proposition, there’s a certain amount of 





H. Coggins 


what theatrical people call stage busi- 
ness connected with your invitation to 
the 'onely old gentleman, which some- 
how mars the simplicity of the situation. 
I an. to have the carriage at the door 
at the exact moment when Mr. Lyon 
will have finished his dinner and 
strolled out on the piazza. Ten 
minutes later 

“Wouldn't do at all,” interrupted 
Mrs. Kenworthy promptly. “But if 
you find it burdensome to order the 
carriage, I suppose the matter can be 
arranged at the desk of the hotel.” 

“Not in the least, my dear. It’s not 
the act, but the manner of the act that 
impresses my imagination. The young 
people, I think you said, have a way of 
lingering at the table ten minutes or so 
after Mr. Lyon has departed.” 

“If they didn’t, they’d never have 
a minute they could call their own. 
Why, the way those three people tag 
around together 1 is ” 

“ Then,” continued her husband, un- 
touched by the rising tide of indignation, 
‘suddenly and quite spontaneously you 
are to press the old gentleman to take 
the vacant seat in our carriage. I think 
you warned me against mentioning the 
probable duration of our ride, at least 
until we are well under way.” 

“Tf it will do you the least bit of 
good, you can just stand on the porch 
and shout out the whole itinerary— 
Water Gap, Buttermilk Falls, and all 
the rest—like the trainmen in the big 
railway stations. I’d really like to hear 
you. Martin, aren’t you silly!” 

Without committing himself upon 
this delicate point, Mr. Kenworthy 
strolled over towards his wife’s chair, 
and continued with increasing earnest- 
ness : 

** Now, 








see here, Eleanor, there’s a 


serious side to all this, and I doubt 
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whether it ever occurs to you. Sup- 
pose you should actually be the means 
of bringing about an engagement be- 
tween these two young people, and 
events should prove that they are really 
not at all adapted to each other. You 
see it involves a considerable degree of 
responsibility.” 

‘Or, suppose they’re just exactly 
made for each other,” retorted his 
wife. ‘*‘ How, in the name of all that’s 
reasonable, will they ever reach the 
understanding Providence intended, 
with that puffy old man always tread- 
ing on their heels? I think they’re 
wonderfully suited to each. other, and 
my guess is every bit as good as 
yours.” 

“But, my dear, it’s hardly one of 
those affairs in which a person should 
be guided by a mere guess.”’ 

“Then, why on earth did you begin 
guessing? You'd be quick enough to 
help a young fellow in a business way ; 
but here, when you have the chance to 
smooth the path for these two immortal 
young souls, why just because it’s what 
people call a love affair, you begin to 
suppose this and suppose that, and all 
merely as an excuse for doing nothing. 
Martin, I’d rather a thousand times be 
called that terrible thing, a busybody, 
than just to go drifting through life like 
a dumb animal, with no thought for the 
people around me.” 

**Do you know, my love, that it has 
once or twice occurred to me that your 
lucidity of thought was in danger of 
being marred by the exuberance of your 
expression ?” 

‘““Why don’t you tell me right out 
that I talk nonsense? It would sound 
rather coarse, but you might as well 
say what you mean.” 

‘“‘ Not at all, not at all,” he protested, 
hastily. ‘Ah! there goes the curtain 
—I mean the victuals,” as the dinner- 
bell clanged out through the hall 
below. 

Notwithstanding his gibes and pro- 
tests, Mrs. Kenworthy felt reasonably 
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confident of her husband’s support in 
the little matrimonial flank movement 
just about to be executed. His occa- 
sional eccentricities of speech, intended, 
doubtless, to demonstrate the indepen- 
dence of the masculine mind, required 
constant attention, but, upon the 
whole, they were not to be taken too 
seriously. As husbands go, she re- 
garded him as quite satisfactory, and 
her little bursts of impatience had 
rather more of design than anger in 
them. When, therefore, towards the 
conclusion of the meal, she glanced at 
the bill of fare and declined dessert for 
both, she was nowise surprised that he 
not only acknowledged her authority, 
but instantly recognised his own cue. 

Ten minutes later, with Mr. Ken- 
worthy seated by the driver, the car- 
riage drew up before the hotel porch. 
Mr. Lyon, as per the hand of destiny, 
was there, and Mrs. Kenworthy was in 
the act of giving her invitation. The 
zeal of a sudden inspiration was in her 
face, and Mr. Lyon, probably from the 
mere impulse of courtesy, halted in his 
declination. Instantly she construed 
his hesitation into assent, and the old 
gentleman never recovered his lost 
ground. With a single furtive glance 
back towards the dining-room, he 
followed his captor down the steps and 
into the carriage. 

“‘My dear, I’ve just induced Mr. 
Lyon to join us. Only think, he has 
been here four whole days, and, 
actually, he has never seen the Gap.” 

*‘ It's really worth seeing,” said Mr. 
Kenworthy, with a touch of enthu- 
siasm. Then, moved doubtless by the 
mere impulse of perversity, he added, 
** Couldn’t we prevail upon Miss Lyon 
and her friend to go with us? We’re 
in no hurry to get off, and a bit of a 
squeeze makes this sort of a ride all 
the merrier.” 

He did not look at Mrs. Kenworthy 
while he was speaking, but he felt con- 
fident that she was looking at him. 
Before that lady could, or at least 
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before she did, second the amended 
invitation, Mr. Lyon came to her 
relief. 

**T don’t know how it is, Kenworthy, 
but young people nowadays never seem 
to have a mite of curiosity about 
natural scenery. Why, when I was a 
youngster, I rode thirty miles in a 
stage to see the Mammoth Cave, and, 
really, I don’t believe my daughter’d 
ride three.” 

To Mrs. Kenworthy’s mind this de- 
clination was conclusive; a word from 
her to the driver and the carriage was 
under way almost before the old gentle- 
man had finished his reflections. 

They had reaclied the turn in the 
road and begun to ascend the hill be- 
fore anything more was said. Then 
Mrs. Kenworthy reached forward gently, 
and, with the air of one conferring a 
favour, deposited a rather cumbersome 
bundle of wraps in her husband’s lap. 

‘* My dear, just take these. I shall 
not need them until nearly sundown, 
and possibly not at all. And here’s 
Mr. Lyon’s overcoat. Oh, really Mr. 
Lyon, you must. There’s lots of room 
in front there, and this back seat 
certainly is a bit stuffy. There, Martin, 
just lay it across the others and keep 
your hand on it. Now, don’t forget 
yourself and let them dangle out 
against the wheel.” 

The look of stolid sweetness with 
which the head of the Kenworthy 
household received this final straw 
upon the back of the afternoon’s com- 
fort could only be fairly compared to 
one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s “ Por- 
traits of a Gentleman.’’ He understood 
perfectly that he was now “ doing time” 
for his late overt act of domestic treason, 
but the knowledge was no antidote to 
the fact. 

At the proper time Mr. Lyon was 
duly impressed with the grandeur of 
the river as it forces its way through 
the reluctant mountains to the sea; the 
Buttermilk Falls were found all that 
the most landlordly imagination had 
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painted them; and natural scenery, as 
an institution, was voted a complete 
success. 

There was much stopping to enjoy 
distant outlooks, and the driver was 
pumped quite dry of geographical know- 
ledge and local legend. Several times 
the entire party dismounted to climb 
some promising ledge of rocks or to 
investigate a nearby spring whose music 


.had caught Mrs. Kenworthy’s always 


alert ears. At that lady’s insistence 
the driver even started towards 
Moshier’s Knob, but as a visit to that 
proud eminence is usually reckoned 
as good-—or bad—for a half-day at least, 
she countermanded the order in time 
to land the party upon the hotel steps 
barely late for supper. 

‘‘ There, sir,” she exclaimed, as she 
removed her bonnet and readjusted the 
stray hairpins in the privacy of their 
own room, “ we’ve given those young 
people four hours of freedom, and Mr. 
Lyon an afternoon of unalloyed 
pleasure. It’s precious little, though, 
that they're indebted to you.” 

“You're perfectly right,” responded 
her disgusted spouse, as he tossed the 
last of the wraps on the most in- 
accessible corner of the bed. “I tell 
you, Eleanor, if the freedom, as you 
call it, of that pair of cupids depends 
upon my ever again taking part in this 
sort of a game of knock-down and drag- 
out, they'll die in chains. I’m done.” 

“Martin, you’re a moral coward. 
Why, in the name of all that’s right, 
shouldn’t we help these young people 
just as you’ve helped many a friend of 
your own in time of need? The only 
difference is——”’ 

** That this thing is just exactly none 
of our business,” interrupted her hus- 
band vigorously. 

“ Well, you needn’t alarm the house 
over it,” replied Mrs. Kenworthy, in a 
voice so exceedingly gentle as once 
more to convict her husband of gross 
indecorum. Then she paused to re- 
cover from theshock, and incidentally to 
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emphasise the rudeness of the in- 
terruption. 

“You forget,” she added a moment 
later, “that, after ail, the injunction 
‘Mind your own business’ is not one 
of the Ten Commandments. It is only 
a maxim of convenience, to be re- 
membered or forgotten as the occasion 
may require.” 

There was something so distinctly 
feminine in the manner of this rebuke, 
and so undeniably masculine in the 
final bit of logic, that, on the instant, 
Mr. Kenworthy experienced somewhat 
of the sensation which might come to 
a man suddenly confronted by two 
opponents when only one was expected. 
Then an element of amused admiration 
began to mingle with his emotions, and 
without further warning he lapsed into 
good nature. 

““My dear,” he petitioned meekly, 
“‘will you just give me a touch of this 
whisk, and let’s go down to our meal. 
This intense moral strain makes me 
hungry.” 

And five minutes later, with no sign 
of the late breeze, they were comfort- 
ably seated at the table, and had 
ordere:t their suppers. 

“IT wonder why Mr. Lyon hasn’t 
come down. The young people have 
doubtless already—why, Martin, what’s 
the matter ?” 

Her husband, with napkin half un- 
folded and lips puckered, was staring 
straight over her shoulder. For an 
instant he made no reply. Then com- 
pleting the operation of the napkin, he 
seized his fork and leaned forward to 
spear a pickle, which he didn’t want. 

“* My dear,”’ he whispered, with sup- 
pressed excitement, “I’m afraid you 
and I have just received a cold 
shake.” 

‘* Martin, don’t use such dreadful 
slang. Do you mean to say that Mr. 
Lyon has chosen another table ?”’ 

“That’s what I was trying to say. 
They've retreated as far as _ possible, 
without actually invading the kitchen. 


And, moreover, my love, your experi- 
ment seems to have resulted seriously 
to one of the parties concerned at 
least. The young man is not in sight 
—probably in the doctor’s hands — 
and, unless my eyes deceive me 
Clarissa has been in tears.” 

“Her name is Grace, not Clarissa.” 

The opportune arrival of the waitress 
with supper put a check upon their 
conversation, and gave Mrs. Kenworthy 
time to analyse the new situation. 

“Martin, they’ve quarrelled,” she 
announced, with the air of a prophetess, 
when the coast was once more clear. 
“ And how much better it is,’”’ she burst 
out with new enthusiasm, “that it 
should happen now, instead of being 
suppressed or evaded, to come all the 
harder at last. Is she looking this 
way?” 

** Well, yes, only she doesn’t seem to 
see us.” 

“Poor child,” responded Mrs. Ken- 
worthy, compassionately; ‘‘ she’ll feel 
ever so much better when we've had 
half-an-hour’s confidential talk. I'll 
soon get to the bottom of the trouble.” 

“IT suspect, my dear,”’ interpolated 
her husband, “that that’s just about 
where you are, to begin with.” 

“For goodness’ sake, Martin, stop. 
If you can’t be serious, at least you 
need not be idiotic.” 

**All right, Eleanor, only don’t forget 
my position. I’m definitely and per- 
manently out of the game.” 

Mrs. Kenworthy received this final 
asseveration in reverential silence, and 
the next few minutes the couple out- 
wardly, at least, devoted themselves to 
the meal. Their respite, however, was 
of but short duration. 

“ By George! Here they come!” 

**For Heaven’s sake, Martin, be 
calm, and leave the whole thing to me. 
Don’t ask any questions, and don't look 
so desperately excited,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Kenworthy all in one breath. 

A moment later Mr. Lyon had paused 
by their table, and, albeit under rather 
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‘* Love affairs?” echoed the other slowly. 
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obvious embarrassment, was expressing 
the hope that Mrs. Kenworthy was not 
unduly fatigued after her long ride. 
With the very slightest of recognitions 
Miss Lyon was pursuing her way to the 
door, when the elder lady deftly headed 
her off. 

“It was all too bad, my dear, and 
I know just exactly how you must feel. 
I have something to say to you right 
after supper.” 

These words were whispered with 
a depth of emotion that gave to their 
very vagueness the semblance of an 
added virtue. They seemed to leave 
the choice of disasters entirely to the 
girl, their sympathy attaching with un- 
diminished force to whatever chanced 
to be her greatest woe. Unfortunately, 
however, the recipient was in no mood 
to make the application. She attempted 
to say something coherent—possibly 
something polite—but the effort cul- 
minated in a sound very like a sob 
and precipitate retreat towards the 
door. 

‘“* Grace doesn’t seem to be quite her- 
self this evening,” explained her father, 
as he watched her for a moment with 
evident perplexity, and then slowly 
followed her from the room. 

Mr. Kenworthy was entirely sincere 
in proclaiming his withdrawal from his 
wife’s scheme of matrimonial philan- 
thropy. Nevertheless, ten minutes 
after he had left the table, by some 
touch of feminine legerdemain, he found 
himself and Mr. Lyon relegated to the 
rustic seat down by the Rockery, while 
Mrs. Kenworthy was conducting the 
threatened interview of consolation in 
a secluded corner of the hotel porch. 
Under the influence of solitude and 
their cigars, however, the two men 
were soon doing very well indeed. 
From a leisurely discussion about the 
weather, they drifted out through theo- 
sophy into politics. When, finally, they 
were awakened to the flight of time, it 
was by the vicious tones of the clock in 
the hotel office. 


“Whew! Nine o’clock. Why, they 
must be through by this time.”’ 

This was the first public recognition 
of the fact that ‘‘ they” were supposed 
to be doing anything in particular, and 
it was a clear bit of inadvertence upon 
Mr. Lyon’s part.. There was a moment 
of odd embarrassment, and then both 
men burst out laughing. 

“You have no daughter, I believe,” 
remarked Mr. Lyon. 

““No, only a wife,’ 
other promptly. 

** Well, something or other has gone 
wrong with Grace to-day, and I| can't 
make it out. I’ve half imagined it was 
that ride of ours, but Grace is usually 
reasonable enough.” 

There was a moment or two of con- 
templative silence, and then, moved 
by the candour of the old gentleman's 
speech, Mr. Kenworthy broke the ice. 

“I’m afraid, Mr. Lyon, after all, 
there’s only one way to deal with these 


’ 


responded the 


. love affairs.” 


“Love affairs?’’ echoed the other 
slowly, and in a tone of utter bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘ Do you mean that you suspect 
that Grace and Ed Thrale are in 
love?” 

It was Mr. Kenworthy’s turn to be 
surprised, but he had already gone too 
far to retreat. 

“Mrs. Kenworthy says so, and I’ve 
never known of her making a mistake 
in that department. Besides, how else 
would you account for their quar- 
relling ?”’ 

“Oh, you’re both mistaken,” re- 
sponded the other, with reviving con- 
fidence. ‘‘ Why, we’ve known Ed ever 
since his knickerbocker days. He and 
Grace have been friends—just like boy 
and girl together, you know—for more 
than a dozen years.” 

Mr. Kenworthy withdrew ‘his cigar 
and whistled reflectively before he re- 
plied : 

“ Ah, but that sort of friendship has 
a wonderful way of changing into some- 
thing else all in the twinkling of an eye. 
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You see, Mr. Lyon, you and I have 
been out of the game so long that we’ve 
sort of forgotten the rules. Take my 
advice, and consider the young fellow 
seriously. You'll excuse my freedom?” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly, only I think 
you're wrong. Why haven't they talked 
to me about it ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me. I 
don’t suppose matters have quite reached 
that point. Mrs. Kenworthy didn’t say 
that. But they’re in love with each 
other, or getting ready to be, and you 
must be prepared for the—for the— 
best.” 

“IT never once thought of Ed as a 
possible son-in-law,” responded Mr. 
Lyon, the surprise still lingering in the 
tone of his voice. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
in the world against him. He’s as 
steady as clockwork, and I knew his 
father for twenty years. The thing 
seems sort of strange and impossible 
to me, but I really have no grounds for 
objecting—not if he and Grace really 
take each other seriously.” 

The two men arose and wandered 
slowly back to the house. At the foot 
of the porch steps they loitered a 
moment to finish their cigars and brace 
themselves for whatever greetings might 
await them up-stairs. 

Mr. Kenworthy found his wife sway- 
ing gently to and fro in the rheumatic 
little rocking-chair, deep in the dissipa- 
tion of the brush. To this good lady, 
in the more trying moments of life, the 
hair-brush represented all that the 
bottle, the cards, and the fumes of burn- 
ing tobacco mean to coarser souls. 
She had not lighted the lamp, and 
there was something ominous in the 
electrical phenomenon which attended 
every sweep of her brush. 

“Well, my dear, how is it ?” 

The interrogation point which went 
with this inquiry was extra sharp, but 
it by no means startled the lady in the 
rocking-chair into a precipitate speech. 
Her husband, who was exploring the 
general obscurity of the room in search 


of the other chair, had given up the 
quest and perched himself upon the 
edge of the bed before she spoke. 

“How in the world should I guess 
what was going on in their hollow little 
minds ?”’ 

The observation seemed rather to 
constitute a link in the chain of Mrs. 
Kenworthy’s mental reflections than to 
belong to any outward conversation. 

“I’m afraid, my dear,” remarked her 
husband after a moment of dubious 
silence, ‘‘ that I’ve somehow lost the 
thread of the narrative. 1 assume that 
you refer to those same two immortal 
young souls.” 

**Martin Kenworthy, I never in all 
my life saw a person who could 
select such wretchedly inopportune 
occasions for his witticisms. I suppose 
Mr. Lyon has told you about the 
muddle we've all gotten into?” 

‘“* He admitted that Grace isn’t in her 
usual good spirits, but his information 
doesn’t seem to be quite up to date. 
How did the young people happen to 
quarrel ?”’ 

The brush ceased its function and 
rested idly in Mrs. Kenworthy’s lap, 
and when she spoke, it was with some- 
thing less than her customary assur- 
ance. 

** Why, you see, Martin, they didn’t 
really quarrel at all. She’s the most 
unreasonable creature I ever met. 
Martin, she called me a—a—Jonah. 
Of course she got it from that Thrale 
fellow, but just the same, it was 
exceedingly unkind. And Jonah was 
a man, and it was a very, very rude 
comparison.” 

Mr. Kenworthy 
rescue. 

“Oh, bless you, that’s nothing. 
Why, among men we'd consider it quite 
a compliment. That Jonah must have 
been a chap of most amazing self- 
possession. But what was it broke 
down, any way ?” 

“Oh, it’s too absurd,” went on Mrs. 
Kenworthy, recovering confidence with 
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her rising indignation. “ It seems that 
Grace and this Thrale are already 
engaged, only he’s never had a per- 
fectly convenient chance to speak to 
her father. There are a lot of clerks 
around the old gentleman in his office, 
and a sharp-eared housekeeper at 
home. Did you ever hear such a flimsy 
excuse ?” 

‘Well, it does sound a little out of 
the usual,” admitted Mr. Kenworthy. 
‘Most of the youngsters that I know 
would ring him up on the long-distance 
telephone, and settle the whole business 
in five minutes, at a total cost of 
a shilling. But I’m afraid I don’t 
yet grasp the full extent of the dis- 
aster.” 

“In the first place, according to 
Grace, it required no end of manage- 
ment to induce her father to spend a 
week here instead of in Scotland. 
You see, he had to be kept within 
easy reach of town, because her 
Edward couldn’t possibly get off for 
more than two or three days. It seems 
he was entitled to two weeks’ summer 
vacation, but somehow or other he 
took it last winter. And that shows 
just what a shiftless sort of a person he 
must be, too.” 

“Well, he came.’’ 

“Yes, he managed to get here. 
Then it was all arranged between the 
pair that Edward should have the all- 
important interview with Mr. Lyon to- 
day just after dinner.” 

‘¢ Just after dinner ? Oh, I begin to 
see.” 

‘The young man absolutely had 
to go back by the 4.17 train this 
afternoon, and now—now she blames 
me for it. If I’d done the least thing 
out of the way, I’d feel dreadfully cut 
up, but I haven’t.” 

Mr. Kenworthy struck a match on 
the sole of his shoe and lighted the 
lamp. Then he turned and looked at 
Mrs. Kenworthy. 

“Mrs. Kenworthy, speaking now in 
the privacy of domestic confidence, 
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don’t you think this would have been 
a perfectly elegant case to have let 
alone?” 

There was a suggestion of triumph in 
his voice, and it by no means escaped 
the ear of his hearer. 

“No, sir, I don’t. I did perfectly 
right, and I shall not worry myself over 
somebody else’s stupidity.” 

Mr. Kenworthy, who was just then 
stuffing the burnt match into the 
porcelain eggshell on the bureau, care- 
fully brushed the match dust from the 
tips of his fingers. Then he “ went 
about on the other tack.” 

‘* And, after all, Eleanor, how ex- 
ceedingly fortunate it is that the 
incident came along just as it did. If 
Thrale had gotten hold of the old gentle- 
man for five minutes all would have been 
over, I’m moraily sure of that from 
our conversation this evening. But 
now a kindly Providence, gently prod- 
ded by yourself, has intervened and 
given the young fellow another chance. 
He may have his salary reduced, or 
catch the measles or be diverted by a 
prettier girl.” 

Mrs. Kenworthy suppressed the retort 
which arose to her lips. Instead, she 
gazed at her spouse a moment in grim 
silence. Then the grimness was sup- 
planted by an expression of the gentlest 
wifely affection. 

‘** Martin, dear, you really ought not 
to indulge in general conversation after 
half-past nine o'clock at night. You 
miss your sleep dreadfully. Would 
you mind getting down on your knees 
and just loosening the three top buttons 
of my shoes? Now that you have 
attended to that most delicate of details, 
breaking the news to the unapproach- 
able parent, I think we may trust the 
rest to Mr. Lyon himself. Under 
certain limitations the male parent 
may be depended upon to do his duty. 
Thank you, I can manage the other 
buttons myself. My love, how you 
men do detest anything like match- 
making, to be sure!” 
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EOPLE who are not rich but 
pP who read and think are just 
beginning to appreciate the fact 
that modern money-getting is not. en- 
tirely a matter of luck, but that it 
proceeds from the strenuous use of 
opportunities and the faithful attend- 
ance to work. 

Mr. John Pierpont Morgan is to-day 
one of the most powerful men the 
world has ever known. His control of 
money reaches farther, his word carries 
a more absolute command than that of 
almost anyone else, and anything he 
favours wins. 
is that he sits on his golden throne, 
issues his edicts and reaps the benefits. 
And yet it is said on the best of authority 
that, though the average Wall Street 
man trusts to his employés, Mr. 
Morgan finds no detail too small for his 
attention, and trusts only in his judg- 
ment after a complete investigation of 
every fact and circumstance of the deal 
which he is to handle. He economises 
on time and does not allow bores to 
waste his valuable moments. He goes 
straight at a thing and pursues his 
course to the end. Then, after reach- 
ing a decision, there is no appeal, and 
he begins on something else. 

As he is the latest influence to make 
the White Star of Empire take its way 
Westward, Morgan is an important 
man from the standpoint of the metro- 
politan newspapers. Unfortunately, 
however, he has much less use for 
the newspapers than they have for 
him, and the result is not always happy 
for the unfortunate reporters who 
are sent down to drag information 
out of him. | 

Mr. Morgan has, toward all persons 
whom he doesn’t want to see, a manner 
that is calculated to chill cast iron. 
Naturally, an assignment to interview 
Mr. Morgan is not hailed with joy by a 
reporter, and the editors usually send 
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their newest men on this mission, 
because they will not be aware of the 
terrors that lie before them. 

A new reporter was sent down to Mr. 
Morgan’s office shortly before that 
gentleman last sailed for Europe. By 
some chance, none of tht office boys 
and other attendants who guard the 
outer domain of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
were on hand when this intrepid re- 
porter arrived on the scene. He had 
never even seen the financier, but from 
the pictures published in the papers he 
quickly recognised him in the person of 
a man who sat at a large roll-top desk 
behind a plate-glass partition in one of 
the big offices. The man was doing 
something at his desk, but what it was 
the reporter couldn’t see. However, as 
there was no one to interfere, he walked 
back, full of the confidence of his 
profession. 

Mr. Morgan was eating apple pie, 
and drinking milk out of a huge glass, 
and was so intent upon his repast that 
he didn’t notice the reporter until the 
latter stepped forward with a bow, 
saying : 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Morgan, I 
didn’t know you were so busy.” 

Surprise at the unexpected intrusion 
evidently mastered Mr. Morgan for a 
moment, for, instead of turning fiercely 
on his caller, as he is wont to do on 
those who come without being asked, 
he said in a tone of cold sarcasm : 

“Oh, I’m not busy; don’t mind me; 
I’ve got nothing to do; I’m simply 
eating my lunch and attending to my 
business at the same time.” 

The reporter briefly stated the name 
of his paper, and the object of his 
mission. 

“So you’re a reporter, are you ? And 
what did you say you wanted? ”’ 

‘** We want to know if any additional 
companies are going to be taken into 
the Ocean Trust.” 
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THAT MAN MORGAN 

** Well, young man, if you stay here 
until you find out, you’ll have a good, 
long, wait. I like your assurance, to 
come uninvited into a man’s private 
office, but I don't like it well enough to 
burden you with any of the details of 
my private affairs.” 

One of the reporters has a consider- 
able reputation as a writer on art 
subjects. He had met Mr. Morgan, 
pleasantly, a number of times at art 
sales. He called at the Morgan resi- 
dence early one morning, presented his 
card, and was ushered into the presence 
of the master of the house. He stated 
his business. He wanted to find out 
something new and notable about the 
rumoured combination of the Atlantic 
Liners. 

‘You do?” said Mr. Morgan. “‘ Well, 
Iam glad youcameup. There are three 
men—just three men—in the world 
that I’d talk to about this business.” 

The reporter leaned forward eagerly. 
Surely here was a big treat. 

“Just three men,” repeated Mr. 
Morgan; and then, after a pause: 
“And you are not one of the three.” 

The disappointed reporter urged 
every possible argument, but in vain. 
Seeing that all the attempts were futile, 
he finally said : 

“Well, Mr. Morgan, if you won’t 
talk to me about this Atlantic Trust, 
will you give me your opinion on the 
subject of trusts in general—how they 
will work out, and their ultimate 
influence on the welfare of the people? ” 

“Trusts!” replied Mr. Morgan. ‘I 
don’t know anything of interest about 
trusts. I don’t know much more about 
the subject than the writers who dis- 
cuss them in the newspapers.” That 
ended the interview. 


While Mr. Morgan was at Bar 
Harbour, recently, there came to the 
office of a Boston newspaper a graphic 
account of aheavy bodyguard by which, 
it was said, he was surrounded. 

The night editor, to secure an 
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authoritative confirmation or denial of 
the story, called up on the telephone 
the Bar Harbour “‘ Central” and asked 
if Mr. Morgan was still there. 

““T don’t know,” said the operator, 
“but I’ll find out.” 

The night editor left his office for 
some reason or other, and his assistant, 
who knew nothing of his plans or 
wishes, answered the ring when the 
telephone answer came. 

“Mr. Morgan’s on his yacht down 
the harbour,” the operator said, ‘‘ and 
it will cost a dollar to get him. Shall 
I send for him?” 

The assistant murmured something 
about “hang the dollar,’’ whereupon 
the operator sent for the magnate, and 
then went home. 

When the night editor returned and 
was told of what had been done he 
thought it a good joke on his assistant, 
for, knowing that ordinarily Mr. Morgan 
will not walk three feet to see a news- 
paper man, he thought it funny for one 
to ask him to make a five-mile water- 
trip ‘by night. 

But the affair was by no means over, 
for, an hour later, an office-boy rushed 
in to announce that Mr. Morgan was 
at the telephone. 

The messenger, it seems, had found 
him in the centre of a merry party on 
board his yacht, and had insisted that 
the message was a very important long- 
distance affair. And Mr. Morgan, not 
knowing whether it was Mr. Schwab or 
Mr. Shaffer who was waiting for him, 
called a launch and made the long trip 
up to where the telephones were. 

The editor asked one question. The 
answer came curt and sharp: ‘I have 
nothing to say.” 

He asked another with similar results. 

Then he asked athird. There was 
no answer, and “Central” said that 
Mr. Morgan had gone. 

“ Call him back, can’t you?” 

“Not much,” came the answer. “I'd 
rather go fight a policeman.” 

“* Why; is he hot?” 
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“Say, if your windows were open 
you'd hear him without any telephone. 
The man who tries to handle him to- 
night will need asbestos mitts.” 

So the editor called the incident 
closed. 


Much as Mr. Morgan dislikes the 
reporters, visitors sometimes call upon 
him who may prove even less to his 
taste, although we can never be certain 
where a silent man’s preferences ac- 
tually lie. Mr. John Barkley seems to 
have been one of these, and yet if a 
thoughtful person studies the methods 
of the two John’s, there is much in the 
manner of Mr. John Barkley that might 
be supposed to arouse the sympathy of 
his namesake. 

Mr. John Barkley yearned to open 
a house in the Park Lane district of 
London, an ambition which has stirred 
the bosoms of our ablest financiers 
whether from South Africa or America. 
In this locality stands the residence of 
John Pierpont Morgan, Jun., and John 
Barkley attempted to get inside at 
half-past three a.m. This was quite in 
accordance with motto No. 1 of the 
Morgan family. ‘‘ Get at your work 
early in the morning.”’ Mr. Morgan is 
always first in his office; 3.30 is per- 
haps a /eetle early, still if you wish to 
take advantage of a Morgan, you must 
get up very early in the morning. Mr. 
Barkley not only got up early but he 
got up on top of the porch as well, 
which brings us to motto No. 2: 
“There is always room on top.” Mr. 
Barkley attended strictly to his busi- 
ness, working as quietly as possible, 
which suggests motto No. 3: “‘ Don’t 
let the newspapers know what you are 
doing until the job’s finished.” 

Unfortunately there strolled along, 
the harmful unnecessary policeman, 
who thought fit to meddle, thus contro- 
verting motto No. 4: “ Don’t interfere 
with other people’s business.” Mr. 
Barkley, naturally annoyed at being 
questioned when he was busy, threw at 


the policeman his new American patent 
expanding “‘ jemmy,” with a view, the 
policeman afterwards asserted, of 
knocking him down. It is difficult to 
understand how the policeman came 
to such an absurd conclusion. Morgan 
motto No. 5 is ‘‘ Always use the latest 
improvements in American machinery,” 
and doubtless Mr. Barkley merely flung 
down the tool so that the officer might 
see what advantages it possessed over 
the simple crowbar which the English 
profession of cracksmen, one of the 
most backward of our crafts, had been 
using. With that lack of appreciation 
characteristic of his race, the policeman 
amiably dodged the ‘“‘jemmy” and 
ignored it; then he politely requested 
Mr. Barkley to come down and explain 
the business combination he was en- 
deavouring to effect. This was surely 
a futile query, for the very essence of 
American financiering is secrecy (see 
motto No. 3). However motto No. 6 
came to Mr. Barkley’s rescue: “If 
opposition will not enter the Trust on 
your own terms, then crush opposition.” 
Mr. Barkley jumped from the porch on 
to the shoulders of the policeman, 
bearing him rudely to the ground. 
This recalls motto No. 7: “If vou wish 
to convince a man, get the drop on 
him.” 

A policeman crushed to earth will 
rise again, if thé man on top of him is 
not too heavy. This proved to be the 
case, and the officer struggling under a 
giant monopoly, tried to get at his 
whistle, thus running counter to 
Morgan motto No. 8: ‘* Never whistle 
till you are out of the woods,” which 
the policeman clearly was not. Know- 
ing that it takes a surgical operation to 
get any appreciation of a Trust into the 
head of an Englishman, Mr. Barkley 
tried to reach for his expanding 
“‘jemmy ” so that he might expand the 
ideas, or at least the head of the man 
below, but the ‘‘ jemmy ”’ had expanded 
itself too far down the street, and his 
effort at enlightenment was frustrated. 
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THAT MAN MORGAN 


If he could not get the “jemmy” he 
at least prevented the whistling, and 
knocked out one of the constable’s teeth 
in the process, thus verifying motto No. 
9: *‘ Do your best in the very teeth of 
the law.” 

The policeman had failed heretofore 
because he had not acted in accordance 
with the Morgan mottos, but now he 
changed his tactics and adopted motto 
No. 10: ‘*One good turn deserves 
another.” He put forth all his strength 
and turned Mr. Barkley back down- 
ward. Then he followed No. 11, which 
reads : ‘* Secure the sources of 
supply ;” stretched out his long leg and 
kicked the “jemmy” toward him, 
when, for the first time, thanks to his 
length of limb, he found himself in a 
position to “pull the leg” of Mr. 
Barkley. Motto No. 12, which says: 
“When you have cornered a man, take 
from him all he possesses,” was next 
taken to heart bythe officer. He put 
the handcuffs on Mr. Barkley, then 
went through him like a Chicago dealer 
in wheat. Among the loot was the 
very latest pattern of an American 
Colt’s revolver, seven of the newest 
dainty improvements in pick locks, and 
an assortment of thin keys for Ameri- 
can Yale locks. If the officer was as 
well up in American humour as he 
doubtless is in American housebreaking 
instruments, he may have recalled the 
ancient transatlantic couplet : 

‘Is this a horse pistol ?” 

“No. It’s a Colt’s.” 

At four o’clock or thereabouts, with 
the early dawn just breaking upon 
sleeping old London, we may imagine 
that brave officer standing erect but 
panting, victorious over the latest ex- 
ample of the American invasion. Par- 
liament, we are delighted and relieved 
to learn, has the subject ‘ under con- 
sideration.” Let us thank Providence 
forthat. But this heroic officer remain- 
ed neither under consideration nor 
under Mr. Barkley. He acted. ‘‘ We 
are not in a position to discuss ”’ says a 





leading article in a leading London 
paper on the shipping combine. Well, 
Constable Dowson, 192C. was not in 
an admirable position for a discussion 
when the weighty Mr. Barkley dropped 
from the clouds on his shoulders, yet 
he did thrash out the question, and 
incidentally Mr. Barkley. What a pity 
Dowson isn’t in Parliament instead of 
on the streets. 

One peculiar feature of this Homeric 
struggle is that Mr. Morgan himself 
was sound asleep some dozen yards 
away. What if the officer had succeed- 
ed in sending forth a blast from his 
whistle, and John Pierpont Morgan had 
been awakened and had come upon the 
dim scene in dressing gown and slip- 
pers? Which would he have assisted, 
the Lady or the Tiger? Don’t jump 
at arash conclusion, but ponder on the 
question. On the one hand was Dow- 
son interfering with the liberty of a 
citizen, and obstructing an energetic 
man about to make a transfer of 
money; on the other hand was Mr. 
Barkley, well equipped with the very 
latest American appliances for obtain- 
ing a monopoly on another person’s 
goods. John Pierpont Morgan would 
have been bound to help one or the 
other. His sympathies were bound to 
flow either towards Dowson or Barkley. 
Which do you think? 


About thirty years ago there was a 
music hall song which became some- 
what popular, and it began with these 
lines :— 

‘Johnnie Morgan 

Played the organ ; 

His sister played the drum—pomp! pomp!” 
Then it went on to give a list of the 
different musical instruments played by 
the various members of the Morgan 
family. This probably had no reference 
to the Morgan of the Trusts, other- 
wise his middle name would have been 
inserted in the first line. But a more 
modern rhymster who has doubtless 
been turned away from Morgan’s office 
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door, ventured to recast a celebrated Morgan will own our literature as wel 
poem in anticipation of the time when as our liners. The parodist calls it— 


Pierpont’s Elegy fk I 
Y whistles toot the parting of my day, 

My lowing herds wind slowly o’er my lea; by an 

My ploughman homeward plods his weary way— shook 

With my consent—and leaves the world to me. ng 
. cronit 

Now fades my glimmering landscape on my sight again 
And all my air a solemn stillness holds, meet 
Save where my beetle wheels his droning flight kept 
And drowsy tinklings lull my distant folds. At 

was a 

Save, too, that from my ivy-mantled tower — 
My moping owl does to my moon complain ; — 
Like helpless men he grumbles at my power if 
And frets beneath my solitary reign. yor 
evide 

with 

Below my rugged elms, my yew trees shade, Tow’ 
Where heaves my turf in many a mouldering heap, stead 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, frienc 
The rude forefathers of my hamlet sleep. thoug 

it. 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, “9 
Their homely joys and lonely destiny ; «A 
They cleared the forests and enriched the soil arour 
And put things into proper shape for me. Lisco 
“ H 
Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid answ 
Some Carnegie who lived on frugal fare, How 
Who, for some streak of hard luck, never made Pe 
Himself three hundred times a millionaire. = 
with 

And when they raise the shaft where I lay cold, with 
And wish to make an epitaph for me, time. 

Let this be carved in letters big and bold Boyd 
High on the marble where all men may see. “oy 
said. 

THE EPITAPH. eg 
this e 

Here rests his head, at last, upon his earth ; shines 
He now belongs to what he made his own ; 7! 
He bought the world for what he thought it worth— “T 
Now Providence is running things alone. seriou 
out o 
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“To Her!” 


By Mary Tracy Earle 


leather-covered arm-chairs of 

his club, reading. Friends came 
by and asked him to join them, but he 
shook his head to each. 

“I’m waiting for a couple of old 
cronies of mine,” he said again and 
again. ‘‘ We have an appointment to 
meet every year at this date, and we’ve 
kept it now for ten years.” 

At last one of the cronies came. He 
was a short, bald man, whose bearing 
had the ear-marks of professional in- 
gratiation, as if he were some sort of 
an agent. Elbridge was of a very 
different type—tall, broad-shouldered, 
evidently a prosperous business man, 
with hair turning a trifle grey, face 
crowing a trifle heavy, yet with the 
steadfast blue eyes of a child. Once a 
friend, always a friend, with Elbridge, 
though he might not have time to show 
It. 

“ Hello, Boyd!” he called. 

‘‘ Am I late?” Boyd asked, glancing 
around him like a bird. ‘* Where’s 
Liscom ?” 

“Hasn't shown up yet,” Elbridge 
unswered. “ We'll wait here for him. 
How's the world with you, old man?” 

‘** Perfect. Business increasing beau- 
tifully. This is a fine year.” 

They seated themselves and went on 
with the exchange of commonplaces 
with which people, waiting, pass the 
time. After a quarter of an hour, 
Boyd looked at his watch. 

‘** Liscom never was late before,” he 
said. ‘‘I hope he'll come soon. I 
promised to look in at my brother’s later 
this evening. The children have some- 
thing going on, and I thought you and 
Liscom wouldn’t miss me.” 

‘** That’s not fair,’’ Elbridge declared, 
seriously. ‘‘ We don’t want to drift 
out of the old ways. You know the 


}- LBRIDGE sat in one of the deep, 
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agreement was to make no_ other 
engagement for this evening.” 

**As long as we were bachelors,” 
Boyd amended. 

“* Well, you’re not married ?”’ 

“No.” 

They laughed with that queer air of 
consciousness which unmarried men 
have when they speak of marriage—as 
if it were a joke which some one wished 
to play on them, but for which they 
were too acute. Then, after a silence, 
Elbridge asked : 

** Have you seen Liscom lately ?”’ 

“Yes, a week or two ago; he came 
into my office—why, let me see—"’ 
Boyd paused and computed. ‘“ That’s 
queer; it seems like only a few days, 
but it must have been in October.” 

**I don’t believe I’ve seen him as 
lately as that,” Elbridge said. He also 
began searching through his memories. 
** Well, it’s a comment on how much 
friends see of each other in the city,” 
he concluded, finally. ‘‘ I’m blessed if 
I can distinctly remember seeing Lis- 
com since we met here a year ago.”’ 
His clear eyes grew troubled with the 
thought that a friendship which he had 
treasured for so long should have so 
little practical value. 

** Really, I think you must have seen 
him and forgotten,” Boyd urged in his 
smooth way. ‘‘ He always drops in 
about once in so often.” 

“He hasn’t this year,’ Elbridge in- 
sisted. Both men looked sober. A 
sense of remissness was stealing on 
them. 

Boyd looked at his watch again. 

*‘ What can be keeping him?” he 
wondered, nervously. 

‘““What’s the use of asking when 
we've lost sight of his doings so com- 
pletely ? Was he looking well in Oc- 
tober?” 
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“TO HER!” 


“‘Oh, yes, looking fine. At least, I 
don’t remember anything about his 
looks. He’s been cadaverous these ten 
years.” 

Time passed again in _ perfunctory 
talk. Then Elbridge rose. I’m afraid 
Liscom’s ill,” he said. ‘‘If he were 
well he would either have come or have 
gotten word to us by this time. I 
think I’ll call a cab and ride up to his 
address. You might go round to your 
brother’s and come back after an hour. 
I'll leave a message here, in case he 
comes while we’re gone.” 

“T’ll send word to the children and 
go with you,” Boyd said. 

The night air met them sharply on 
the street. They shivered as they 
walked the short block to the cab rank, 
and their minds were heavy with an in- 
definite sense of estrangement from 
their old friend. 

“It would have been easier to keep 
trace of him if he hadn’t lived in such 
an out-of-the-way place,” Elbridge 
said. 

“ He likes out-of-the-way places,” 
Boyd answered. ‘‘ He’s queer any- 
way. Who else would keep this an- 
niversary of the night he didn’t get 
married ? And who else would have 
stopped the ceremony to refuse to agree 
to the exact words of the promise? 


And yet he drinks her health every 
year, just the same.” 

“Tt’s poetical,” Elbridge mur- 
mured. 

“Fudge!” said Boyde. “It’s love.” 

“Love? When he _ refused to 


promise to love her ‘until death do us 
part’?”’ Elbridge protested. ‘‘ What 
do you suppose possessed him ?” 
“Nothing but hyper-conscientious- 
ness,” Boyd declared, as if they had 
not talked it all out dozens of times 
before. ‘‘I can remember just the way 
it happened, can’t you? What a hush 
there was when that question struck 
him, and he didn’t give the response ; 
and then his voice: ‘But I can’t 
promise to love her all my life. I can 
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promise to honour and cherish her, but 
love is beyond our control ; no one can 
honestly promise it for the future. I 
can only say I love her now.’”’ 

“What I'd like to forget is her 
face,” Elbridge said, ‘“‘and how she 
stood out for the full promise or none 
at all. I was drenched with sweat 
when it all broke up and we came 
away.” 

‘And yet it was she who married, he 
who has never changed.” 

**Yes,”’ Elbridge admitted, ‘and 
I’ve heard she had a hard time before 
her husband died. He was about as 
untrue to her as a man could be. 
She’d have done better to have taken 
Liscom on his own terms. Did you 
ever notice the tone of his voice when 
he gave his toast—‘ To Her’ ?” 

“It’s all one of ‘ Life’s little ironies,’ 
Boyd quoted glibly. 

The cab jolted on, passing far, dim 
streets. At last the two men left it. 
Liscom’s neighbourhood was forlorner 
than they remembered it. They were 
certain of the number of his house, 
but his name was above none of the 
bells in the entrance hall, so they rang 
up the janitor. 

“Must have moved away before I 
came,” the janitor declared. ‘I’ve 
been here six months, and there’s been 
no such party here.”’ 

They turned away, baffled and de- 
pressed. ‘‘ That's all we can do to- 
night,” Elbridge said, conclusively. 
“To-morrow I'll begin a systematic 
search. But I don’t know where I'll 
finda clue. He had cut away from all 
his friends, except us, long ago, and 
there hasn’t been time for his address 
in the directory to change. I came 
across it the other day, and felt as if it 
was telling me to go and see him.” 

They went back to the club on the 
chance of finding a word from him. 
“I’m confident that he’s ill and 
poorer than ever, and has crawled off 
into some hole to die out of sight,” 
Elbridge went on, as they walked up 
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‘“1’d promise now for eternity.” 
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}*TO HER!” 


the steps. ‘‘And to think that two 
fellows who call themselves his friends 
have let him come to this! ” 

As they steppéd into the warm, luxu- 
rious building, its very comfort and the 
invitation of its pleasant rooms seemed 
to accuse them. A servant handed 
Elbridge a telegram. He tore it open 
and gave an exclamation between relief 
and commisseration. 

* At least he’s alive,” he said, passing 
the message to Boyd. 

‘‘Am too ill to join you,” it said. 
“Come to me.” 

They went out again, exchanging 
surmises. He was ill, but his address 
did not suggest poverty. Their second 
excursion was the shorter of the two, 
and brought them into an attractive 
quarter of London. A white-capped 
maid answered their summons and took 
them to Liscom. He was lying in 
bed, thinner and frailer than ever, but 
with brighter eyes. He grasped a hand 
of each. 

“I’ve been down so long I'd lost 
count of the days,’’ he said, in a weak, 
eager voice. ‘‘ When I remembered, I 
was afraid you’d have given me up and 
gone home. But I knew you’d come 
if you got my message.” He clasped 
their hands tighter. ‘‘ You've stood 
by me, boys,’. he went on, tremulously, 
“but your job’s done now. I wanted 
to bid you good-bye on this night that 
you’ve been helping me to bear for so 
long. I wanted to bid you good-bye 
and to have you wish me joy.” 

He looked from one to the other, 
and his thin face flushed as he met 
their gaze. They were too bewildered 
for words, but their eyes questioned 
him, scarcely daring to interpret his 
words. 

“It’s true, boys,” he told them, 
huskily. ‘It’s good-bye, for I’m going 





away next week, but—but that’s not 
all. I fell ill and was in hospital. 
She found me. She’s been taking care 
of me. This is her house, and—we’re 
married.” 

Boyd was the first to speak out of 
their great surprise. ‘‘ You’re mar- 
ried—to her ?” he asked, vaguely. 

“* Yes, to her,’’ Liscom said. 

** But did you promise ?”’ asked El- 
bridge. 

*‘ Friends,” Liscom said, ‘‘I don’t 
know why you’ve stood by such a hesi- 
tating, cowardly fool as I’ve been all my 
life. I don’t know that I’d have made 
that promise yet, if death hadn’t been 
so.near. It was just a few days, the 
doctors said, and I couldn't hold out 
against the need to have her by me. I 
wanted to have hold of her hand at the 
end. And instead, she cured me, and 
she’s teaching me howto live. Talk 
of ‘till death do us part ’—I’d promise 
now for eternity.” 

They were all silent a little while, 
thinking of the strangely twisted 
strand which we call life. At last 
Boyd spoke again. ‘And she’s taking 
you away?” he asked. 

“Just till I get strong,” Liscom 
said. ‘When we get back we're going 
to see more of you than I’ve been 
seeing lately, but this will be the last 
of the anniversary evenings.” He 
pointed to a tray on a table near by. 
“* Won't you bring the glasses, Boyd ?”’ 

Boyd brought and filled them. 

Liscom held his in a shaking hand. 
His eyes shone dark and bright, daring 
at last to face the veiled future. 
“Friends,” he began, “I thought I 
loved her ten years ago, when I refused 
that promise. But I have learned 
something. Love is not afraid.” He 
lifted his glass to meet theirs. 

“To her!” he said. 








The Loud-Talking Telephone 


Al Reeent French Improvement on the Gelephone—its uses ab sea, as a 


Detective, and in Manufactories——its Marvellous Possibilities for the Deaf. 


By Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 


MAGINE a Frenchman all by him- 
self in a room and talking. There 
is no one to talk to, but he is 

talking just the same, earnestly 
seriously, with the full steam on of an 
animated conversation. He quickens 
impetuously on some of the words, but 
dwells on others with the mellow, long- 
drawn-out emphasis of his expressive 
language. The tones are suave and 
courteous, but he is tremendously in- 
terested, too. He is alone, yet he is 
making gestures. Heextends his hand 
over the table where he is seated, and 
holds it in fluttering suspension. The 
phrase achieved, he turns the palm 
upward and clinches the point with a 
graceful little wave. Directly the 
other hand enters on the scene, and 
both of them henceforth figure 
vigorously. No, he is neither crazy nor 
a statesman rehearsing. Suddenly a 
voice interrupts him. It is impossible 
to place the voice, but there seems to 
be an invisible speaker in the middle of 
the room. From the argumentative 
inflections, you would say that the voice 
is making gestures, too. No, there are 
no such things as ghosts. This is just 
the mysterious and uncanny way of the 
loud-talking telephone. The gesture 
making is not absolutely necessary to 
the operation of the apparatus, but it 
seems to help. 

TELE- 
BE 


THE 
COULD 


HOW IT DIFFERS FROM 
PHONE, AND WHERE IT 
USED TO ADVANTAGE, 

HE loud-talking telephone, or haut- 
parleur, has been recently invented 

in France. It means briefly that a man 
can sit at his ease in his arm-chair and 
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talk to another man at a distance, as 
though he were right there in the arm- 
chair opposite. This other man, far 
away at the other end, may be at his 
ease, too, or he may be footing it up 
and down his office pulling at a cigar, 
or for that matter, he may be in his bed 
in the next room. But in any case 
these two men are talking to each other 
with as little effort as though they sat 
at the same table. The words of the 
one are caught up by the transmitter 
on the wall or desk, hurried along the 
wire through the streets, and pushed 
into the room of the other with prac- 
tically all of their original force. 
Neither party to the conversation need 
disturb himself to go to the telephone, 
and when communication is open 
between two points, it is not even 
necessary toring up. You haveonly to 
speak out, and ask if your man is there. 
Or perhaps you are in the midst ofa 
discussion with some people in your 
office, when a new voice rises above the 
many voices in the room, begs pardon 
for interrupting, but desires to know if 
the bill of lading for that last order has 
come to hand yet. You in London 
recognise a customer at Brighton, and 
the curious part of it is, he is in 
Brighton at the moment his voice 
breaks in upon your office confab. 
Probably he wishes to ask you some- 
thing privately. Then he has merely 
to say so. You shove a button of the 
switchboard on your desk, and the 
loud-talking ‘phone is changed back 
into our ordinary, discreet whispering 
affair. To hear what your customer 
is saying now, you have to put your ear 
to the receiver. 
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THE LOUD-TALKING TELEPHONE 


At first glance the haut-parleur may 
not seem good for much outside of an 
amusing novelty. A message by tele- 
phone certainly cannot be worth the 
sending if it does not deserve the small 
trouble of lifting a receiver to the ear. 
That is to say, the haut-parleur would 
be a pamperer to laziness. However,a 
second thought will reveal some very 
important as well as remarkable appli- 
cations of this ingenious invention. 
There is quite a little exercise of 
imagination in figuring out even a few 
of its possibilities. In the case of a 
ship, for instance, particularly during 
a storm or a battle, the man at the 
wheel has a vital word of command for 
the man at the engines. He cannot 
leave his post even for a second, and 
the same is the position of the man 
below. Neither can go to the tele- 

hone. But if the boat is fitted up 
with haut-parleurs, then the pilot merely 
speaks out his command, the engineer 
hears him above the dim of the storm 
and machinery, and answers from 
wherever he happens to be at the 
moment. Equally important would be 
the uses of this telephone in shops, 
factories, mines, etc. Again, consider 
the part it might play in business 
dealings. Agreements are made every 
day over the ordinary telephone. 
Often, also, either wilfully or throagh a 
misunderstanding, one of the parties 
denies that he has ever entered into 
any such contract. In the contention 
that follows, there is only the word of 
one man against the word of another 
man. There is no recourse to proof, 
for the ordinary telephone cannot 
repeat the conversation that took place. 
The waves of sound have been dissi- 
pated into space and lost for ever. 
Even if a phonograph had been there, 
it would have registered only what one 
of the men said and not what he heard. 
But the haut-parleur gives both sides of 
the conversation from either end. A 
phonograph takes down the whole 
transaction and makes it as binding as 


a written contract. The mistaken 
party is set right, or the dishonest one 
nailed down to honesty. 

With the ordinary telephone one can 
hear a concert or other performance, 
but the receiver must be held to the 
ear, so that a separate apparatus is 
necessary for each person. There are, 
for instance, the theatroscope salons of 
Paris, where one can hear most any 
opera or play that is going on at the 
time. But one single /aut-parleur 
enables an entire gathering to listen at 
the same time. The music or the 
harangue or the sermon comes from 
the trumpet-like mouth of the receiver, 
or the same may be shut off as you 
would shut up a book. This is one 
instance where Edward Bellamy was 
looking forward accurately. 

Perhaps the most startling of the 
possible applications of the loud- 
talking telephone will be asa spy and 
detective. You can manipulate com- 
binations of crime and dark dealings 
all day long wherein the haut-parleur 
will be the hero. Two ‘‘swell-crooks” 
hold a rendezvous in the room of a 
hotel and plan a safe-cracking cam- 
paign. They do not know it, but every 
word they utter is heard downstairs in 
the private office. Not only that, but 
every word is recorded, and the two 
swell crooks are convicted, though they 
have not committed any crime. That 
will be the millennium of justice. It will 
be no longer necessary to wait for one 
man to be murdered in order to hang 
another man, which is one of the weak- 
nesses of our present system. But we 
can go straight ahead and hang the 
other man, and the constructively 
murdered man may assist at the func- 
tion. The state of affairs then will 
resemble the universal accomplishment 
of mind-reading. It is true that a man 
would still be able to think bad without 
being discovered, but he would have 
to take it out in thinking, which is 
more peaceable than doing it with an 
axe. 
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There are several different systems of 
haut-parleurs that have been constructed 
by Frenchmen. Three at least have 
been reported upon favourably by 
officials present at the explanations 
and trials. The telephone of M. P. 
Germain was tested some time ago by 
the Ministére des Postes et Télégraphs, 
with the result that it has been adopted 
by the State to some extent. Inside 
the transmitter of this instrument there 
are delicate membranes of silicate of 
potash and magnesium, which are ex- 
tremely sensitive to every vibration of 
sound-waves. The ordinary induction 
coil, such as is used in the State tele- 
phones, completes the microphone. 
The coil has a resistance of 1°5 ohm 
for its primary circuit and one hundred 
and fifty ohms for its secondary. The 
receiver may be lengthened by a tube a 
yard long, which is slightly conical like 
a slender trumpet, and throws the 
sounds a distance of fifteen or sixteen 
yards at their normal tone, even when 
out of doors. The voice is heard clearly, 
without any of that hazy snuffling so 
common to telephones and _ phono- 
graphs. Singing and musical instru- 
ments sound more intense than spoken 
words, though they are equally distinct. 
The Germain microphone supports 
currents of from ten to twenty-five 
volts and from one-half to twenty-five 
ampéres. Five-tenths of an ampére 
suffices for ordinary conversations, but 
when there are many hearers, as 
around the theatroscope, the currents 
may have to be made stronger. M. 
Germain has recently obtained much 
more satisfactory results by substituting 
micro-telephones for the microphones 
that he first employed. 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE COMBINED HAUT- 
PARLEUR AND PHONOGRAPH 

NE of the most important phases 

of the loud-taking ’phone is its 

collaboration with the phonograph. 

Harness these two together and you 

have ateam capable of some interesting 


work. M. Germain mounts the re- 
ceiver of his haut-parleur squarely on the 
roll of the phonograph, and a tube 
from the receiver opening on the 
vibrating plaque registers what is being 
said. At the same time the conversa- 
tion may be heard by the people in the 
room. But suppose there is no one in 
the room. It is in just such an emer- 
gency that the haut-parleur asserts itself 
as a convenience. The speaker at the 
other end calls out—no response. He 
finds that provoking, but he can leave 
his message just the same. He says 
what he wants to say, and the phono- 
graph takes it all down and keeps it till 
the absent one comes back. This is 
just our modern way of leaving a word 
on the doctor’s slate when the doctor 
is not at home. 

A second haut-parleur is intended 
primarily for short distances, as_be- 
tween the departments of a large 
manufacturing plant, foundry, or other 
busy place where noise prevails. Such 
a telephone will doubtless prove of 
great value in the industries. With 
the ordinary ‘phones the manager who 
wishes to communicate wish one of his 
fcremen must first ring up the central 
of the institution, then central calls up 
the foreman. This is supposing that 
both are at their posts. And then, 
because of the confusion of noises it 
often happens that the foreman cannot 
understand what is wanted, or the 
manager cannot know whether he does 
or does not understand. So they have 
to resort to the primitive way and go 
to each other. But with the loud- 
talking telephone that Mons. E. 
Ducretet has constructed after the idea 
of Mons. R. Gaillard, it would be easy 
for both manager and foreman to make 
themselves intelligible above hammer- 
ing and grinding. This apparatus con- 
sists of two microphones, one the 
transmitter, which has to be taken from 
its rack and held by the man who is 
talking, the other the receiver, which 
repeats in a loud voice at the other end. 
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THE LOUD-TALKING TELEPHONE 


The Gaillard system does away with 
ringing up, and each speaker is heard 
clearly and distinctly by the other; but 
there is yet a third telephone, the 
Dussaud, which possesses not only 
these two merits, but others as well. 
First, the speakers need not leave their 
work at all to go to the ‘phone. And, 
again, it can be applied to the city or 
long-distance circuits. The inventor 
has accomplished these results by 
adjusting an extra-sensitive carbon 
transmitter to a receiver of four poles 
and consequently of four vibrating 
membranes instead of a single one used 
in the ordinary telephones. The micro- 
phone resulting is shaped like a vul- 
canised rubber box. It may be screwed 
apart like the case of a watch, and then 
may be seen inside little resonant 
chambers between the membrane par- 
titions. The air vibrates on both sides 
of the membrane, instead of on one 
side only, as with the ordinary tele- 
phones in use in France. There are 
therefore eight very short tubes which 
concentrate the vibrations of the mem- 
branesin aresonator. All very simple, 
M. Dussaud assures you. The extra 
plaques or membranes reinforce the 
sound vibrations; for more force, put 
in more plaques—voila! As to the 
question of throwing the words out 
from the receiver into the middle of a 
room, it is necessary to increase the 
power as the square of the distance, 
the same as with increasing the power 
of a light to illuminate a greater space. 
For instance, if the ear must be within 
an inch of the receiver in order tohear, 
then to hear one hundred inches away 
the power must be increased by one 
thousand times. The Dussaud haut- 
parleur carries fifteen yards, from one 
room to another, with the door closed 
between. That means over a million 
times as much power as has the 
ordinary telephone. However, this is 
true in theory only, for M. Dussaud 
holds that it actually requires much 
less. As an example of what his tele- 


phone can do, we might mention one 
of its first appearances in public. This 
took place at the University of Geneva, 
in the assembly hall that seats one 
thousand people. Every word, even 
the words of songs, that came over the 
wire, could be heard in all corners of 
the large room. 


ATL THE OFFICES OF THE INVENTOR. 


DUSSAUD is a young man, but 

+ he has been a surprisingly pro- 
lific inventor. His name and achieve- 
ments have figured prominently for the 
last two years in the annals of the 
French Academies of Science and of 
Medicine. He was a laureate of the 
1900 Exposition, and now wears the 
red ribbon of the Legion. A visitor 
then may expect to see some wonderful 
contrivances in the private offices of the 
telephone and exploitation company 
that bears his name. Walls and tables 
are crowded with an ordered confusion 
of wires and coils and tubes and 
cylinders and all sorts of mysteries, 
and each with an entertaining story 
that might be told. Among these the 
haut-parleurs can speak for themselves. 
There is one of them on the wall, 
another stands on the table. Some 
are fitted with a big megaphone-like 
attachment to help push out the voice. 
By manipulating the keys of a switch- 
board you can open or close the circuit 
with any one or all of the ramifications 
of the telephone system, and when 
communication has thus been estab- 
lished with another room, you can hear 
all that passes in that room and even 
join in the conversation of the people 
there if you choose. This naturally 
leads to the introduction of the téléphone 
espion, or spy, which can be fitted into 
the wall so that no one will see or sus- 
pect it after it is once installed. For 
all that it will report at the other end 
all that is said, whether the gossip of 
clerks about their employer, or the 
hoarse whisperings of blood-handed 
anarchists. The téléphone inscripteur, or 
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phonograph attachment, records these 
secrets more faithfully than the best of 
stenographers. 


A BLESSING TO DEAF MUTES. 
DUSSAUD has applied the 


* microphone principle in con- 
structing a telephone for the hard-of- 
hearing. To test this invention, hold 
the receiver to your ear and have some 
one talk to you, but naturally, evenly, 
without any changing of tone or pitch. 
The voice in the receiver is normal, 
but now turn the key of the switch- 
board under your hand one notch, and 
the voice is at once perceptibly louder. 
Another notch, and it is louder yet. 
Complete the semi-circle of the switch- 
board, and you will have the clarion 
shouting of a stentor in your ear. You 
hasten to shove back the key to its 
original position, and on the instant 
the bellowing subsides to the genteel, 
gently modulated tones. It reminds 
you of the anti-climax of the micro- 
scope. You lift your eye from the 
lens and look at the object itself, and 
a hideous monster becomes a simple 
gnat. 

In his mastery of the secret of 
magnifying sounds, M. Dussaud has 
quite naturally gone a step farther, 
namely, he has sought to reach the 
totally deaf. As a result he has been 
called a benefactor of men who make 
the betterment of deaf mutes a life’s 
work. His multiphone is not unlike 
the magnifying telephone just described. 
It reinforces sounds, and if it is in- 
stalled in theatres, then the hard-of- 
hearing can enjoy the play as fully as 
you or I. But of vastly greater mo- 
ment is the microphonograph. This 
is an apparatus designed for the educa- 
tion of deaf mutes. Sensational ex- 
periments have already been made 
with it before the French Academy of 
Medicine. It is a veritable automatic 
talker which can be easily operated for 
the exercise of the hearing sense. 
Instructors of deaf mutes have for a 


long time sought a means to attain 
such exercises, which are essential for 
the learning of the spoken word and for 
the recuperation of the dormant organ 
of hearing. The microphonograph 
means, therefore, that the education of 
deaf mutes can now be undertaken and 
realised on entirely new lines. Accord- 
ing to the reports of a prominent 
scientist before the Academy of 
Medicine, this instrument really teaches 
speech, reawakens the unexercised 
organs, and shows them how to per- 
form the functions intended of them. 
Thus the organs themselves are in one 
sense rebuilt, since the performing of 
the function makes the organ. With 
a single microphonograph connected 
by telephones, one professor can give 
a lesson to many pupils at the same 
time. 


THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE. 


ASSING over other marvels of the 
young inventor, we come back to 
the telephone, but this time to a 
telephone without wires—wireless tele- 
phoning. He merely proves by it that 
the thing can be done. The agents of 
communication are the invisible, ultra- 
voilet rays, which he applies by means, 
first, of two screens for the transmitter, 
one stationary, the other movable with 
a vibratory membrane attached; and 
second, by a vitreous screen for the 
receiver. An arc light and a quartz 
lense produce the invisible rays. These 
are cast on opposing slits in the first 
two screens; but before reaching the 
third screen they are intercepted in 
proportion as the spoken words cause 
the membrane to vibrate. These inter- 
ruptions of the rays reproduce the 
vibration at the receiving end, and con- 
sequently reproduce the words. This 
little laboratory apparatus can carry 
ten yards without wires, but the 
inventor holds that the distance can be 
increased with perfected devices, since 
the invisible rays can carry very far 
without noticeable loss of power. 
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A Lyric Diana 


By 


IGNOR GRAMPONTI arrived in 
London from Italy with a tran- 
quil mind and an iron-clad con- 

tract. By another route came Fraulein 
von Sternberg, who was to sing Elsa 
and the younger romantic réles during 
the London season. 

They met at rehearsal, a rather per- 
functory affair, and not along the 
stricter continental lines to which they 
were accustomed. There was conse- 
quently more time to become ac- 
quainted with each other and with the 
surroundings. 

Thus far Fraulein von Sternberg was 
pleased with everything, a pleasure for 
which the fact that she had had no 
trouble at the hotel on account of her 
dog had the better prepared her. She 
was looking particularly radiant when 
Signor Gramponi passed her with an 
indifference and self-absorption to 
which she was unaccustomed, and 
which she felt she ought not to expect 
from any basso even though he were 
fifty years old. Consequently she asked 
his name. When it was that Madame 
Verdrier, who was to sing the Venus, 
had beckoned to him. ‘“ Signor Gram- 
poni,” she said, “‘ this is Fraulein von 
Sternberg, of the Enzisweiler Court 
Opera. She is to do the Elizabeth to 
your Landgrave in ‘ Tannhauser’ at 
the opening performance.” 

He had advanced leisurely at this, 
arriving at the close of her words and 
gravely bowing. Without more than 
echoing her name he turned to Madame 
Verdrier and began to ask after the 
children, calling them each by name, 
and regretting that Norma, the 


youngest, was ill of the measles. The 
second act was on before he had 


finished. Under ordinary conditions 
Fraulein von Sternberg would not have 


William Armstrong 


sung the opening aria full voice, for a 
rehearsal needed no such exertion. 
Later, she told Madame Verdrier that 
she had wished to test the acoustics. 
As she sang, however, her attention 
seemed directed more toward Signor 
Gramponi than toward the object of 
her expressed investigation, though her 
air was. one of indifference. The 
orchestra and conductor were first 
surprised, then gradually aroused to 
enthusiasm. They had expected no 
such ebullition at a first rehearsal, 
but from the opening phrase of the 
Greeting aria to its last triumph- 
ant climax, it might have been mistaken 
for the forthcoming public performance. 
When the final note was ended, there 
were bravos and a beating of violin bows 
on music desks. The conductor gal- 
lantly blew a kiss from the tips of his 
fingers, and Madame Verdrier threw 
her arms round the singer. 

*““How you have improved, dear,” 
she said, ‘‘since last season at Covent 
Garden;” which Fraulein von Stern- 
berg thought, as she coolly accepted 
it, might mean either much or little. 
Signor Gramponi gravely bowed and 
expressed commendation in the same 
fatherly tone in which he had regretted 
the measles. 

In the final scene of Elizabeth, she 
gave herself no further exertion, singing 
half voice like the rest, and then left for 
her carriage. Signor Gramponi, seated 
on a chest and talking to the manager, 
absently wished her good-day as she 
passed. 

The opening night of the season held, 
as all opening nights do, a warm wel- 
come for old favourites and a terror- 
compelling nervousness for the strangers 
in the cast. Fraulein von Sternberg, 
whose ideas of the difficulty of pleasing 
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English audiences had not been lessened 
by Madame Verdrier’s timely confi- 
dences, had experienced many happier 
hours than the one preceding her en- 
trance in the second act. For the first 
moments on the stage she had difficulty 
in breathing because of the fluttering 
of her heart, but the general air of 
glacial expectancy and some shrugging 
shoulders that a swift glance had shown 
her, promptly stirred her to action. 
When she ended, even the orchestra 
joined in the approval. Seated on his 
neighbouring throne in the Tournament 
of Song which succeeded it, Signor 
Gramponi again congratulated her, and 
in the same paternal manner in which 
he had mentioned the little Verdriers 
and their measles, and had helped her, 
as his niece, to receive the ladies and 
gentlemen of the chorus a few minutes 
before. 

“The audience is all very well,” she 
said, ‘‘but no one knows what the 
critics will say, so congratulations seem 
rather early.” 

He turned, evidently surprised at her 
acrimonious tone, and bestowed a longer 
glance than he had yet given her. It 
said very plainly that he was sorry to 
find her ill-tempered. Whether he was 
ill-tempered or as indifferent as usual 
she could not settle, for he blandly 
wished her good-night as though she 
had not tried to snub him. 

By the next day at twelve, she had 
quite forgotten him, but he was recalled 
to her thoughts as she read the news- 
papers. With the majority of them 
she quite agreed in the kind things 
they said of her. She also agreed with 
the notices of Signor Gramponi, which 
stated that he was of distinguished 
bearing and fine stage presence. By 
four o’clock, she was driving with some 
English friends and spied him in Pic- 
cadilly eagerly buying the afternoon 
newspapers, with which his greatcoat 
pockets were already bulging. She 
resented this complete disregard of ap- 
pearances. The street, and especially 


Piccadilly, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, was no place to collect what was 
printed of one. She would tell him of 
this the moment she saw him. 

It was a week, however, before they 
sang together again. Meanwhile, much 
had happened. On those afternoons 
of the days when she was not singing, 
five o’clock found many callers at the 
tea-table she had set up in her drawing- 
room. On her way from Enzisweiler 
to England she had been given some 
letters. These, and a few English 
friends, started things well for her. 
Before the season was ended she hoped 
to see something of those circles of 
which she had heard. When Mrs. de 
Suyter took her driving in the Park, 
the realisation of those hopes seemed 
assured. 

Signor Gramponisang Friar Lawrence 
with her in “‘Romeo and Juliet” the 
next evening, and after the Cell Scene 
frankly told her that if she had kept 
her eyes away from the boxes, it would 
have been well for her and better for 
the composer. During the rest of the 
performance she was absorbed in her 
vole, and the Tomb Scene was done as 
she had never done it before. If she 
followed his advice she appeared to 
have no special desire for the credit of 
it, going out of her way to pass him 
with a freezing ‘‘ Good-night,” to which 
he urbanely and in his most paternal 
manner responded. 

It could not have been arranged more 
opportunely had she done it herself, 
and Fraulein von Sternberg was cor- 
respondingly pleased. The printed slip 
from the opera had the blank spaces 
filled out for a performance of “‘ Faust” 
on the tweaty-seventh. As a con- 
sequence she was enabled to leave 
London and make one of a_ house 
party at the de Suyters’ place, Har- 
rington Court. Some of the people 
she had already met, and others, whose 
names she had heard in a tone that 
settled the matter of social distinction, 
were there when she arrived. That 
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night a Christmas tree, set up in one 
end of the great hall, glittered with 
lights. There was a singing of carols 
by waits in the old English fashion, 
and there were country dances played 
in a palm-screened balcony until mid- 
night, when the music suddenly stopped. 
Through the opened windows came the 
sound of a carol played by a quartet of 
horns. Listening, she thought of Signor 
Gramponi, and was glad when it was 
ended. 

On the following night a special train 
brought more guests from London to 
the concert in which she was to sing. 
By an earlier train Signor Gramponi, 
who was also to sing, came down to 
the Court. She was heartily glad of 
this for one reason—she had the satis- 
faction of having him see her surrounded 
by men, a number of them decidedly 
older and balder than he, and not one 
of whom assumed an air of paternal 
attention. If the lesson was hoped to 
have an effect, it failed of its purpose. 

“You had better take an early train 
back to be rested for Marguerite on 
Thursday,” he said at parting. From 
the tone, she might again have been 
the little Verdriers and the measles. 

‘“‘He has quite the grand air. He 
sang well to-night, too,” said her 
hostess, who came up as the basso 
departed. 

“He is very rude,” replied Fraulein 
von Sternberg tartly. “He behaves 
like a grandfather.” 

Not finding any necessary sequence 
in this, Mrs. de Suyter chose a new 
subject. 

That night Fraulein von Sternberg 
told her maid Hilma, who had spent 
more agreeable half hours than this in 
her company, that she would leave by 
the latest train possible to reach the 
opera in time for Thursday's perform- 
ance. Before she went to bed she had 
the railway time-table. brought her, 
being too much interested to put off 
the matter until daylight. Hilma, with 
a wisdom resulting from experience in 


decisions made at such moments, was 
ready when Thursday arrived, but 
journeyed alone in advance to prepare 
the Marguerite costumes against Frau- 
lein von Sternberg’s coming. Fraulein 
von Sternberg herself would leave even 
a train later than she had at first 
decided. She had been studying the 
schedule again, and evidently to some 
purpose. 

It was almost six o’clock when 
she drove down the avenue of pines 
toward the station, and then she 
learned with dismay that the up-train 
was half an hour late. It was now 
after six. Instead of arriving in London 
at half-past seven the hour would be 
eight. Another fifteen minutes would 
be needed to get to the opera, and that 
would make it time for the rise of the 
curtain. Telegraph she would not; it 
would simply put the manager into a 
fever, and make things still worse than 
they were. She would tell them on 
her arrival to ring up the curtain; she 
did not go on until the second act. If 
she were later still it would not be her 
fault, but Signor Gramponi’s. If he 
had not made himself disagreeable by 
telling her to come to town early she 
would have been at her hotel four 
hours ago. As the train sped through 
the dark she was occupied with this 
thought until another quite startled it 
out of her mind. The costumes! She 
had not reckoned on the drive to the 
hotel to get them. As Hilma had not 
been telegraphed she would still be 
there waiting. To wire before reaching 
London would be impossible as the 
express made no stop. It would be 
twenty minutes to nine before she 
could reach the opera. She could 
picture the scene—the frantic rushing 
about, the telephoning, the confusion. 
And all on account of Signor Gram- 
poni. This thought was still upper- 
most when she alighted. He was the 
first person she saw. 

“You sing the Mephisto to-night ; 
how came you here ?”’ she asked in a 
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tone scarcely showing a desire for his 
company. 

“We can’t well give ‘ Faust’ with- 
out the Marguerite,” was the evasive 
and slightly sarcastic rejoinder. 

“ But my costumes ?” she exclaimed 
hopelessly, thrusting her bouquet of 
orchids into his hands, although he had 
made no motion to take it. 

“‘ They are safe there in the carriage 
with Hilma.” 

“But how did you know? Who told 
you my train?” 

“Your maid 
opera.” 

“1 will dismiss—— 

“Oh, no you will not!” he inter- 
rupted ; “ for you have her to thank for 
this. I brought her, and the costumes, 
and all.” 

As she listened to this she seemed at 
last to remember that she had been 
talking in the night air. Bundling a 
lace scarf over her mouth she entered 
the carriage. Apparently she feared 
to take the scarf from in front of her 
face long enough to thank him. This 
devotion to her professional welfare 
seemed all the greater in contrast with 
what had just happened. Hilma rode 
backward, the box of costumes resting 
on her knees and rising above the level 
of her eyes. Any thoughts she may 
have had were in consequence not 
necessarily kept out of her counte- 
nance. 

When they had reached the opera 
Fraulein von Sternberg bowed, still 
careful not to take the lace scarf from 
over her mouth. He had gravely re- 
sponded, also without opening his 
lips. 

There was an air of combined relief 
and ill-temper as they passed to their 
dressing-rooms. 

“You can ring up in ten minutes,” 
said Signor Gramponi to the stage- 
manager ; ‘“ I’m partially ready.” 

‘It’s the first time,’”’ said Carbone, 
the conductor, as he went downstairs 
to crawl out in the orchestra pit—‘‘ It’s 


telephoned to the 
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the first time I ever knew him to go 
rushing’ around when he risked the 
performance.’ In the haste Gramponi 
had kept her bouquet. She sent Hilma 
for it before the Garden Scene, saying 
she wished to carry it on with her. He 
sent it back with the message that he 
hoped she would not, for the sake of 
the fitness of things; that orchids were 
not for Marguerite. She pitched them 
into the corner while the message was 
being delivered. The fact that she did 
not carry them was the nearest to 
acknowledging his kindness that she 
had yet gotten. 

As Fraulein von Sternberg passed 
through the wings, when the curtain 
had fallen on the final scene, she 
walked up to Signor Gramponi and 
said sweetly, “I thank you.” 

To her his reply ruined all. ‘ If you 
had done as I told you, this would not 
have happened.” The tone could not 
well have been more paternal. 

Two days later, before she went to 
rehearsal, she directed Hilma to part 
her hair in the middle, and dress it 
quite smooth and low at the sides. 

“But the Fraulein will look——” 
exclaimed Hilma, hesitating to name a 
word so objectionable. 

“Older,” finished the lady herself. 
“* Well, that is what I want.” 

Hilma said nothing; she only won- 
dered how long it would last. Fraulein 
von Sternberg had taken off her hat 
and was standing on the stage opposite 
Signor Gramponi when he said: ‘‘ What 
is it to-day? You do not look like 
yourself. It is not your gown. It 
must be—it must be—your hair. You 
look older so; I do not like it.” 

“Is age always so objectionable? ” 
she asked tartly. 

“Youth is always so beautiful,’’ he 
answered gently, letting his eyes rest 
on her face fora moment. The next 
time he spoke was to give her the cue, 
which she had lost through inattention, 
and in such a paternal tone that she 
sang full voice to the end of the act. 
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Hilma was scarcely surprised that 
Fraulein von Sternberg only waited to 
reach her hotel to direct her hair 
dressed again, this time in the usual 
fashion. That night, however, before 
going to bed, her maid had the Pom- 
adour to do yet again. 

“Think; if there should be a fire in 
the night, I would look a fright with it 
low. Dress it high, very high!” and 
Fraulein von Sternberg wept. 

For some time she continued of 
changeable mood. At the theatre she 
was generally mild, sometimes radiant ; 
at home she was, and often most 
unreservedly, the opposite of both. 

She had many callers in those days, 
and her five o’clock teas had grown to 
be almost functions. Fresh vases were 
added daily to her stock to hold the 
flowers that were sent her. In one 
corner was quite a forest of palms, and 
never less than two beribboned baskets 
blossomed on the lid of the piano. 

In this period Signor Gramponi had 
called twice. Each time after his 
departure Hilma had distinctly heard 
Fraulein von Sternberg call him “a 
horrid old man.” 

The third time he called he brought 
with him a score of ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” 
and although Mrs. de Suyter was there, 
put it'on the piano rack, and spoke of 
practice with such decision, that the 
caller mumbled something about 
pressing engagements and arose. As 
she left the waiter brought in a card. 
It was Signor Gramponi who lifted it 
from the tray, and without as much as 
reading it said, ‘‘ She is not at home.” 
Being properly trained, the waiter 
withdrew at that moment. 


People passing that immediate 
section of the street the next instant 
saw an object descend through the 
air. When it landed the man pick- 
ing it up found it a score of “Les 
Huguenots.” 

“It will be a great chance for you,” 
said Signor Gramponito Fraulein von 
Sternberg, who thus far had found 
actions better than words. “It will 
be a glorious chance for you. Verdrier 
herself told me that she would be too 
ill to sing the Valentina, and that you 
had learned it but never sung it. I 
knew they would send for you from the 
opera, and I thought I would save time 
by coming to help you at once. Have 
you another copy?” His tone was 
quite gentle, though not at all paternal. 
This she appeared not to recognise ; 
perhaps the stress of the moment 
prevented. 

“‘T am tired,” she began, and her 
voice was not at all steady ; I am tired 
of your behaving as though you were 
my father. You have done it since 
the moment I met you. You did it 
when you made me miss the train, you 
did it when you wouldn’t let me carry 
my orchids, you did it always—and 
now you order my guests out of the 
house. You are too young to treat me 
so. I simply won’t have it.” 

“Too young?” he said, his eyes 
lighting up. ‘‘Too young? But I 
always thought I was too old—I 
thought 

There was enough expressed in his 





face for her to let him leave the 
sentence unfinished. Kissing him 
on both eyelids she said, “Now you 
can see?” 


Sa—== 











The Boy and Hushwing 


Sy Charles G. D. Roberts 


HOLLOW, booming ominous 

cry, a great voice of shadowy 

doom, rang out suddenly and 
startled the dark edges of the forest. 
It sounded across the glimmering pas- 
tures, vibrating the brown-violet dusk, 
and made the lame old woman in the 
cabin on the other side of the clearing 
shiver with vague fears. 

But not vague was the fear which 
shook the soul of the red squirrel when 
he crouched, still for once in his restless 
life, in the crotch of a thick spruce top. 
Not vague was the fear of the brooding 
grouse in the far-off withe-wood thicket, 
though the sound came to her but 
dimly and she knew that the menace 
of it was not, at the moment, for her. 
And least vague of all was the terror of 
the usually unterrified weasel, from 
whose cruel little eyes the red flame of 
the blood-lust faded suddenly, as the 
glow dies out of a coal; for the dread 
voice sounded very close to him, and it 
required all his nerve to hold himself 
rigidly motionless and to refrain from 
the start which would have betrayed 
him to his death. 

** Whoo-hoo-o0-h’00-00 !”’ boomed the 
call again, seeming to come from the 
tree-tops, the thickets, the sky, and 
the earth, all at once, so that creatures 
many hundred yards apart trembled 
simultaneously, deeming that the clutch 
of fate was already at their necks. But 
to the Boy, as he let down the pasture- 
bars with a clatter and turned the new- 
milked cows in among the twilight- 
coloured hillocks, the sound brought 
no terror. -He smiled as he said to 
himself: ‘‘ There’s Hushwing again at 
his hunting. I must give him a taste 
of what it feels like to be hunted.” 
Then he strolled across the pasture, 
between the black stumps, the blueberry 
patches, the tangles of wild raspberry ; 
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pushed softly through the fringe of wild 
cherry and young birch saplings, and 
crept, soundless as a snake, under the 
branches of a low-growing hemlock. 
Peering out from this covert he could 
see, rising solitary at the back of an 
open glade, the pale and naked trunk 
of a pine tree, which the lightning had 
shattered. 

The Boy’s eyes were keen as a 
fish-hawk’s, and he kept them fixed 
upon thetopofthepinetrunk. Presently 
it seemed as if the spirit of the dusk 
took shadowy form for an instant. 
There was a soundless sweeping of 
wings down the glade, and the next 
moment the pine trunk looked about 
two feet taller in the Boy’s eyes. The 
great horned owl—‘‘ Hushwing,” the 
Boy had christened him, for the ghostly 
silence of his flight—had returned to 
his favourite post of observation, where- 
on he stood so erect and motionless 
that he seemed a portion of the pine 
trunk itself. 

The Boy lay still as a watching lynx, 
being minded to spy on Hushwing at 
his hunting. A moment more, and 
then came again that hollow summons; 
Whoo-hoo-hoo-who’o-oo; and the great 
owl turned his head to listen as the 
echo floated through the forest. 

The Boy heard, a few paces distant 
from him, the snap of a twig where a 
startled hare stirred clumsily. The 
sound was faint; indeed so faint that 
he was hardly sure whether he heard 
or imagined it; but to the wonderfully 
wide and sensitive drum of the owl’s 
ear it sounded sharply away down at 
the foot of the glade. Ere the Boy 
could draw a second breath he saw 
great wings hovering at the edge of 
the thicket close at hand. He saw big, 
clutching talons outstretched from thick- 
feathered legs, while round eyes, fiercely 
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AND HUSHWING 


THE BOY 


gleaming, flamed upon his in passing 
as they searched the bush. Once the 
great wings backed off, foiled by some 
obstruction which the Boy could not 
see. Then they pounced with incredibie 
speed. There was a flapping and a 
scuffle, followed by a loud squeak; and 
Hushwing winnowed off down the glade 
bearing the limp form of the hare in 
his talons. He did not stop at the pine 
trunk, but passed on toward the deeper 
woods. 

“He’s got a mate and a nest ’way 
back in the cedar swamp, likely,” said 
the Boy, as he got up, stretched his 
cramped limbs and turned his face 
homeward. As he went, he schemed 
with subtle weodcraft for the capture 
of the wary old bird. He felt impelled 
to try his skill against the marauder’s 
inherited cunning and suspicion ; and 
he knew that, if he should succeed, 
there would remain Hushwing’s yet 
fiercer and stronger mate to care for 
the little owlets in the nest. 

When Hushwing had deposited his 
prey beside the nest, in readiness for 
the next meal of his ever-hungry nest- 
lings, he sailed off again for a hunt on 
his own account. Now it chanced that 
a rare visitor, a wanderer from the cliffy 
hills which lay many miles back of 
Hushwing’s cedar swamp, had come 
down that day to see if there might not 
be a sheep or a calf to be picked up on 
the outskirts of the settlements. It 
was years since a panther had been 
seen in that neighbourhood—it was 
years, indeed since that particular pan- 
ther had strayed from his high fast- 
nesses, where game was plentiful and 
none dared poach on _ his preserves. 
But just now a camp of hunters on his 
range had troubled him seriously and 
scattered his game. Gnawing his heart 
with rage and fear, he had succeeded 
so far in evading their noisy search, 
and had finally come to seek vengeance 
by taking tribute of their flocks. He 
had traversed the ceder swamp, and 
emerging upon the wooded uplands he 





had come across a cow-path leading 
down to the trampled brink of a pond. 

‘“‘ Here,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ will 
the cattle come to drink, and I will 
kill me a yearling heifer.” On the 
massive horizontal limb of a willow 
which overhung the trodden mire of 
the margin he stretched himself to 
await the coming of the quarry. A 
thick-leaved beech bough, thrusting in 
among the willow branches, effectually 
concealed him. Only from above was 
he at all visible, his furry ears and the 
crown of his head just showing over 
the leafage. 

The aérial path of Hushwing, from 
his nest in the swamp to his watch- 
tower on the clearing’s edge, led him 
past the pool and the crouching pan- 
ther. He had never seen a panther, 
and he had nothing in his brain-fur- 
nishing to fit so formidable a_ beast. 
On chance, thinking perhaps to strike 
a mink at his fishing on the pool’s 
brink, he sounded his Whoo-hoo-hoo- 
who'o-oo! as he came near. The pan- 
ther turned his head at the sound, 
rustling the leaves, over which appeared 
his furry ear-tips. The next instant, to 
his rage and astonishment, he received 
a smart blow on the top of his head, 
and sharp claws tore the tender skin 
about his ears. With a startled snarl 
he turned and struck upwards with his 
armed paw, a lightning stroke, at the 
unseen assailant. 

But he struck the empty air. Already 
was Hushwing far on his way, a gliding 
ghost. He was puzzled over the strange 
animal which he had struck ; but while 
his wits were yet wondering those mira- 
cles of sensitiveness, those living tele- 
phone films which served him for ears, 
caught the scratching of light claws on 
the dry bark of a hemlock some ten 
paces aside from his line of flight. 
Thought itself could hardly be more 
silent and swift than was his turning. 
The next moment his noiseless wings 
overhnng a red squirrel, where it lay 
flattened to the bark in the crotch of 
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THE BOY AND HUSHWING 

the hemlock. Some dream of the hunt 
or the flight had awakened the little 
animal to an unseasonable activity and 
betrayed it to its doom. There was 
a shrill squeal as those knife-like talons 
met in the small, furry body; then 
Hushwing carried off his supper to be 
eaten comfortably upon his watch- 
tower. 

Meanwhile the Boy was planning the 
capture of the wise old owl. He might 
have shot the bird easily, but wanton 
slaughter was not his object, and he 
was no partisan as far as the wild 
creatures were concerned. All the 
furtive folk, fur and feather alike, were 
interesting to him, even dear to him in 
varying degrees. He had no grudge 
against Hushwing for the slaughter of 
the harmless hare and grouse, for did 
not the big marauder show equal zest 
in the pursuit of mink and weasel, 
snake and rat. Even toward that 
embodied Death, the malignant weasel, 
indeed, the Boy had no antagonism, 
making allowance as he did for the 
inherited blood-lust which drove the 
murderous little animal to defy all the 
laws of the wild kindred and kill, kill, 
kill! for the sheer delight of killing. 
The Boy’s purpose now in planning the 
capture of Hushwing was, first of all, to 
test his own woodcraft ; and, second, 
to get the bird under his close observa- 
tion. He had a theory that the big 
horned owl might be tamed so as to 
become an _ interesting and highly 
instructive pet. In any case, he was 
sure that Hushwing in captivity might 
be made to contribute much to his 
knowledge—and knowledge, first-hand 
knowledge, of all the furtive kindred of 
the wild; knowledge such as the text- 
books on natural history which his 
father’s library contained could not 
g.ve him, was what he continually 
craved. 

On the following afternoon the boy 
went early to the neighbourhood of 
Hushwing’s watch-tower. At the edge 
of a thicket, half concealed, but open 
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toward the dead pine trunk, was a 
straggling colony of low blueberry 
bushes. Where the blueberry bushes 
rose to some eight or ten inches above 
the top of a decaying birch stump he 
fixed a snare of rabbit wire. To the 
noose he gave a diameter of about a 
foot, supporting it horizontally in the 
tops of the bushes just over the stump. 
The cord from the noose he carried to 
his hiding-place of the previous evening, 
under the thick-growing hemlock. 
Then he went home, did some odd 
jobs upon which he depended for his 
pocket-money, and arranged with the 
hired man to relieve him for that 
evening of his duty of driving the cows 
back to pasture after the milking. Just 
before the afternoon began to turn from 
brown amber to rose and lilac he went 
back to the glade of the pine trunk. 
This time he took with him the body 
of one of the big grey rats which 
infested his father’s grain bins. The 
rat he fixed securely upon the top of 
the stump among the blueberry bushes, 
exactly under the centre of the snare. 
Then he broke off the tops of a berry 
bush, tied the stubs together loosely, 
drew them over, ran the string once 
around the stump, and carried the end 
of the string back to his hiding-place 
beside the cord of the snare. Pulling 
the string gently he smiled with satis- 
faction to hear the broken twigs scratch 
seductively on the stump, like the claws 
of a small animal. Then he lay down, 
both cords in his hand, and composed 
himself to a season of patient waiting. 
He had not long to wait, however ; 
for Hushwing was early at his hunting 
that night. The Boy turned away his 
scrutiny for just one moment, as it 
seemed to him; but when he looked 
again there was Hushwing at his post, 
erect, apparently part of the pine trunk. 
Then—Who-heo-hoo-who'’s-oo! sounded 
his hollow challenge, though the sunset 
colour was not yet fading in the 
West. Instantly the Boy pulled his 
string; and from the stump among 
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THE BOY AND HUSHWING 

the blueberry bushes came a gentle 
scratching, as of claws. Hushwing 
heard it. Lightly, as if blown on a 
swift wind, he was at the spot. He 
struck. His great talons transfixed the 
rat. His wings beat heavily as he 
strove to lift it, to bear it off to his 
nestlings. But what a heavy beast it 
was, to be sure! The next moment 
the noose of rabbit-wire closed inex- 
orably upon his legs. He loosed his 
grip upon the rat and sprang into the 
air, bewildered and terrified. But his 
wings would not bear him the way he 
wished to go. Instead, a strange, ir- 
resistible force was drawing him, for all 
the windy beating of his pinions, straight 
to an unseen doom in the heart of a 
dense-growing hemlock. 

A moment more and he understood 
his discomfiture and the completeness 
of it. The Boy stood forth from his 
hiding-place, grinning; and Hushwing 
knew that his fate was wholly in the 
hands of this master being, whom no 
wild thing dared to hunt. Courageous 
to the last, he hissed fiercely and 
snapped his sharp beak in defiance; 
but the Boy drew him down, muffled 
wing, beak and talons in his heavy 
homespun jacket, bundled him under 
hisarmand carried him home in triumph. 

‘* You'll find the rats in our oat-bins,” 
said he, “ fatter than any weasel in the 
wood, my Hushwing.” 

The oat-bins were in a roomy loft 
at one end of the woodshed. The loft 
was lighted by a large square window 
in the gable, arranged to swing back 
on hinges like a door for convenience 
in passing the bags of grain in and out. 
3esides three large oat-bins, it con- 
tained a bin for barley, one for buck- 
wheat, and one for bran. The loft was 
also used as a general storehouse for 
all sorts of stuff that would not keep 
well in a damp cellar; and it was a 
very paradise for rats. From the wood- 
shed below admittance to the loft was 
gained by a flight of open board stairs 
and a spacious trap-door. 
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Mounting these stairs and lifting the 
trap-door, the Boy carefully undid the 
wire noose from Hushwing’s feathered 
legs, avoiding the keen talons which 
promptly clutched at his fingers. Then 
he unrolled the coat, and the big bird, 
flapping his wings eagerly, soared 
straight for the bright square of the 
window. But the sash was strong; 
and the glass was a marvel which he 
had never before encountered. In a 
few moments he gave up the effort, 
floated back to the duskiest corner of 
the loft, and settled himself, much dis- 
concerted, on the back of an old hair- 
cloth sofa which had lately been 
banished from the sitting-room. Here 
he sat immovable, only hissing and 
snapping his formidable beak when 
the Boy approached him. His heart 
swelled with indignation and despair ; 
and, realising the futility of flight, he 
stood at bay. As the Boy moved 
around him he kept turning his great 
horned head as if it were on a pivot, 
without changing the position of his 
body; and his round, golden eyes, with 
their piercing black pupils, met those 
of his captor with an unflinching direct- 
ness beyond the nerve of any four- 
footed beast, however mighty, to main- 
tain. The daunting mastery of the 
heman gaze, which could prevail over 
the gaze of the panther or the wolf, 
was lost upon the tameless spirit of 
Hushwing. Noting his courage, the 
Boy smiled approval and left him alone 
to recover his equanimity. 

Neither did Hushwing’s mate come 
any more to the farmyard, her double 
duties keeping her overbusy. The Boy, 
as days went by, made no progress 
whatever in his acquaintance with his 
captive, who steadfastly met all his” 
advances with defiance of hissings and 
snapping beak. But by opening the 
bins and sitting motionless for an hour 
cr two in the twilight the Boy was able 
to make pretty careful study of Hush- 
wing’s method of hunting. The owl 
would sit a long time unstirring, the 
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gleam of his eyes never wavering. 
Then suddenly he would send forth 
his terrifying cry—and listen. Some- 
times there would be no result. At 
other times the cry would come just as 
some big rat, grown over-confident, was 
venturing softly across the floor or 
down into the toothsome grain. 
Startled out of all common sense by 
that voice of doom at his ear, he would 
make a desperate rush for cover. There 
would be a scrambling on the floor or a 
scurrying in the bin. Then the great, 
dim wings would hover above the 
sound. There would be a squeak, a 
brief scuffle; and Hushwing would 
float back downily to devour his prey 
on his chosen perch, the back of the 
haircloth sofa. 

For a fortnight the Boy watched 
him assiduously, spending almost every 
evening in the loft. At length came 
an evening when not a rat would stir 
abroad, and Hushwing’s hunting calls 
were hooted in vain. After two hours 
of vain watching the Boy’s patience 
gave out, and he went off to bed, 
promising his prisoner a good break- 
fast in the morning to compensate him 
for the selfish prudence of the rats. 
That same night, while every one in 
the house slept soundly, it chanced that 
a thieving squatter from the other end 
of the settlement came along with a 
bag, having designs upon the well-filled 
oat-bins. 

The squatter knew where there was 


a short and handy ladder leaning 
against the tool-house. He had always 
been careful to replace it. He also 


knew how to lift, with his knife, the 
iron hook which fastened—but did not 
secure—the gable window on the in- 
side. To-night he went very stealthily, 
because, though it was dark, there was 
no wind to cover the sound of his 
movements. Stealthily he brought the 
ladder and raised it against the gable 
of the loft. Noiselessly he mounted, 
carrying his bag, till his bushy, hatless 
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head was just on a level with the 
window-sill. Without a sound, as he 
imagined, his knife edge raised the 
hook—but there was a sound, the ghost 
of a sound, and the marvellous ear of 
Hushwing heard it. As the window 
swung back the thief’s bushy crown 
appeared just over the sill. ‘“* Whoo- 
h’o0-00!”’ shouted Hushwing, angry and 
hungry, swooping at the seductive mark. 
He struck it fair and hard, his claws 
gashing the scalp, his wings dealing an 
amazing buffet. 

Appalled by the cry and the stroke. 
the sharp clutch, the great smother of 
wing, the rascal screamed with terror, 
lost his hold and fell to the ground. 
Nothing was further from his imagina- 
tion than that his assailant should be 
a mere owl. It was rather some kind 
of grossly inconsistent hobgoblin that 
he thought of, sent to punish him for 
the theft of his neighbour’s grain. 
Leaving the ladder where it fell, and 
the empty bag beside it, he ran wildly 
from the haunted spot, and never 
stopped till he found himself safe 
inside his shanty door. As for Hush- 
wing, he did not wait to investigate 
this second mistake of his, but made 
all haste back to his nest in the swamp. 

The frightened outcry of the thief 
awoke the sleepers in the house; and 
presently the Boy and his father came 
with a lantern to find out what was the 
matter. The fallen ladder, the empty 
bag, the open window of the loft, told 
their own story. When the Boy saw 
that Hushwing was gone his face fell 
with disappointment. He had grown 
very fond of his big, irreconcilable, 
dauntless captive. 

““We owe Master Hushwing a right 
good turn this night,” said the Boy's 
father laughing. ‘‘My grain’s going 
to last longer after this, I’m thinking.” 

“Yes,” sighed the Boy, “ Hushwing 
hes earned his freedom. I suppose | 
mustn’t bother him any more with 
snares and things.”’ 
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By Cleveland Moffett 


| FEAR geographies and picture- 
books have  half-spoiled the 
pyramids for many of us by 
making them seem commonplace, just 
as children’s readers have spoiled some 
good English poetry. Then Mark 
Twain has set the fashion of being 
funny about these venerable piles, and, 
between the two influences, first impres- 
sions are apt to be disturbed. There 
are tourists who arrive with a flippant 
“Hello, Cheops, old boy!” There 
are others who give only tolerant 
interest, as if they had seen it all before. 
Yet many of both classes go away 
finally in reverent silence, wishing 
people had taught them less—or more 
-about the pyramids. For one thing, 
take the matter of dust and heat, in 
which the picture-book-makers have 
surely misled us, for do they not repre- 
sent the pyramids as standing out on a 
burning waste, with only a naked palm 
tree every mile or so to keep the glare 
off, and individuals in queer hats gasp- 
ing about, half-smothered in the sand- 
storms? Asa matter of fact, the seven- 
mile drive from Cairo to Cheops comes 
off as pleasantly as a carriage ride out 
of Long Branch, and is over as good a 
road. The whole avenue, furthermore, 
is shaded by lines of acacias not a whit 
less inviting than those of the famous 
Bois de Boulogne, and so cool a breeze 
blows down them that you scarcely feel 
the sun. As you roll along behind two 
Arab greys (what horses they have, to 
be sure, in this wonderful city of 
Cairo!), your eye is gladdened by 
tropical gardens, beyond which spread 
the varying greens of the rich Nile 
valley, for the old river covers this whole 
verdant plain in July and August, and 
all but laps the base of Cheops. Inthe 
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Mustrated from photographs taken by the Author 


whole world thereare noricher fieldsthan 
these that reach beyond the pyramids, 
fields giving three or four crops a year 
—wheat, Indian corn, grass, whatever 
the Arab husbandman puts down. 
Desert there is, no doubt, to the west 
and south, the Libyan Desert and the 
Great Sahara; but certainly none as 
you come from Cairo. And now bounds 
barefoot at your carriage side one of the 
princely paupers who rise up every- 
where out of the ground, and offers you 
strawberries set in green leaves, a 
generous basketful. He calls for a 
shilling; but give him sixpence, and 
he will salaam with delight while you 
fall to the eating. Little notion I ever 
got from my geography of driving to 
Cheops by a smooth, shaded way, with 
luscious fruit served en route. 

At the left of the avenue runs a 
single-track trolley line, soon to be put 
in operation, and you are surprised to 
find that this neither shocks nor amuses 
you. After all, why not get to Gizeh 
by bell-punch and motorman, if that is 
the easiest way? We get to Niagara 
so; and be sure it is not some bits of 
wire and rolling boxes that will lessen 
the wonder of this place! Nor will 
the brand-new hotel, with its modern 
improvements, disturb the dignity of 
Cheops, though it stands in his very 
shadow. What, indeed, does Cheops 
care for electric bells and _ tesselated 
bath-rooms, and guests in evening 
clothes enjoying table dhéte luxuries ? 
The whole pigmy affair makes but a dot 
in the landscape—though a vastly com- 
fortable dot one must allow, for weary 
mortals. Still I wish they would take 
down their big staring ‘‘ American 


Bar” sign that greets you by the road- 
way where the camels rest. 
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THE ASCENT AND DESCENT. 

Well, we climbed the great pyramid 
in the usual way, with Arabs pulling 
ahead and pushing behind. We paused 
when we felt like it for breath and to 
take the view; we bought some 
trumpery coins at the half-way place 
for a few piasters; we snapped our 
cameras, and got real thrills of pleasure 
and wonder when at last we reached 
the top. A generous two shillings’ 
worth surely (that is the charge per 


head) is served you now in panorama: 
a dozen pyramids, little and big, some 
at your feet, some on the far horizon ; 
ruins of tombs and temples here and 
there, vaguely outlined; to the east, a 
great patchwork quilt of yellows and 
greens, the Nile harvest lands cut 
across by irrigating ditches and the 
road to Cairo ; to the west and south, a 
rolling white-yellow sea with a hard 
wind sweeping it; to the south-east, 
half a mile distant, the Sphinx with 
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A CORNER OF CHEOPS, LOOKING UP. 
It is by this corner that the ascent and descent are usually made. 
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IN AND AROUND 


back turned, an insignificant brown 
knob rising out of the sand like a mush- 
room. 

To a man on the top, Cheops is much 
more precipice than pyramid—a 
precipice with five hundred feet of 
sheer descent. A fall from the top 
would be just as certain as a fall from 
the Eiffel Tower. You would strike 
two or three times, with wider rebounds, 
and Jand with the life gone out of you. 
1 had thought of the steps as wide 
enough to stop such a fall, but in many 
places they are narrow, and treacherous 
with sand and cement, so that unless 
you caught yourself at the very first 
slip it would be all over. The people 
who delight in pitting two poor wretches 
of Arabs one against the other in a 
race from Cheops’s top to the top of 
Chephren (the second pyramid) may 
be surprised to know that this little 
game has cost several lives. Once 
every season or two (so the record 
stands) a runner leaps too fast or too 
far, or finds false landing for his bare 
feet, and then there is one less Arab 
in the world to beg for backsheesh. 

The descent, rather against our 
expectations, proved easier than the 
ascent. For a man of fair activity. 
there are simply some two hundred and 
fifty two-foot- jumps to be taken (a few 
of three or four feet), with Arabs ahead 
and Arabs behind as_ buffers and 
encouragers—a bit of exercise the 
average American boy would call play. 
For a woman, it is a matter of pro- 
gressive sliding and easy falling to and 
from the brown hands that hold and 
catch her, while a turban hitched 
around her waist pulls back like an 
anchor chain. 

On the way down I asked an old 
Arab, more intelligent than the rest 
and quite proficient in English, why the 
men insisted on my following a certain 
course down near the corner. He 
explained that the ascents and descents 
are always made at the corners (usually 
the north-east one), and that to venture 
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out on one of the faces is danger- 
ous. 

“Why is it dangerous ?” 

** Because the steps are not as well 
cleared there as they are at the corners; 
they are covered with sand and crumb- 
ling stone.” 

“Do you mean that no one goes out 
on the faces ?” 

“Very few do. You can judge by 
this, that bluebirds often make their 
nests there.” 

‘** Suppose I offered you a shilling to 
walk around the pyramid on this step ? ”’ 

We were half-way down. 

‘IT would not do it.” 

““Two shillings?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘I’d like to earn the 
two shillings, but I’d rather do it some 
other way. I’il tell you why. Do you 
see this scar?”’ He pushed back his 
turban and pointed to a jagged cut. 
“Once I fell to the bottom from about 
here, and was nearly killed. So I’m 
careful now. Besides, I’m sixty years 
old.” 

*“* Ask these other men ifone of them 
will go from bottom to top up the 
middle of the western faces. Do you 
understand ?” 

The old man understood and asked 
the question, and there followed a 
clamour of talk, out of which came the 
offer of a straight young fellow to make 
the climb—only he wanted a sovereign 
to do it, and said it would take two 
hours. I knew there were many guides 
who could run up and down at the 
north-east corner in eight or nine 
minutes, so I asked if no one could 
make better time than two hours, and 
the answer was that only two men in 
the lot would attempt the feat at all. 
All this, in my opinion, was more 
because it was something new than 
because of any extreme danger in the 
feat. I climbeda short distance myself 
up the middle of the northern face 
without special difficulty, and I had 
boots on. I admit, though, that the 
sand did begin to slide under my feet. 
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VIEW 


FROM CHEOPS, 





LOOKING EAST. 


To the east, a great patch-work quilt of yellows and greens, the Nile harvest lands cut across 
by irrigating ditches and the road to Cairo. 


CHEOPS SEEN BY NIGHT. 

That evening we lingered over our 
after-dinner coffee, and it was past nine 
when we came out across the wide 
piazza, leaving behind the glow of 
electric lamps, the swing of a waltz, 
and the gossip of some English ladies 
smoking cigarettes on a divan with an 
air of bored superiority. The night 
was before us, and the desert. Under 
the stars rose the dim shape of Cheops. 
A white camel lay by the road, and his 
driver beside him, both sleeping. A 
tall figure came out of the shadows, 
draped in robes of black and white. 
It was Mahomet, our servant, who had 
been waiting as these men know how to 
wait. We proposed walking about the 
Great Pyramid; but Mahomet thought 
it better we should ride. 

As we approached the pyramid a dog 
barked, and another stately shape rose 
out of the gloom. And within a minute 
two others came. 

“ There are watchmen who sleep here. 
See, they have guns. They ask if you 
want to go up.” 


Not only this, but one of the three 
was eager to make a record run to the 
top with only the stars to guide him. 

“Do people climb the pyramid at 
night ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, many times; they come often 
from Cairo when the moon shines.” 

We made our way slowly around the 
pyramid, and with detours for ruins, 
hollows, and sand-hills it was a good 
mile in all—a matter of twenty minutes’ 
rough going, especially when you are 
on a donkey with neither bridle nor 
stirrups and have to steer him like a 
bicycle. 

In doing the circuit, I noticed an 
odd illusion—that the top of Cheops 
leans first to one side, then to the other, 
so that each corner in turn seems to 
have the steeper slant. And as we 
crossed the north side, the black hole 
of the entrance seemed first nearer the 
west corner, then nearer the east. 

“Ts it true,” Iasked Mahomet, “‘that 
the passage into the pyramid points 
straight to the north star?” 

** Yes,” he said, ‘“‘ it is true.” 
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“Could I go in a few feet and see 
for myself?” 

“If you like.” 

I had a caprice to test this thing that 
I had read in books. So I clambered 
up, then down into the hole, Mahomet 
helping me. We did not go in far, as 
we had no candle—only about twenty 
feet ; but that was far enough. Looking 
up the passage slope, I could see the 
north star plainly in the square setting 
of the rock at the mouth of the passage. 
Not only was it visible, but it stood out 
at the very middle of the square. I was 
satisfied. 
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We walked on a little distance, and 
Mahomet set the echoes going; you 
shout to Cheops, and he shouts back; 
you clap your hands three times quickly, 
and he claps his to match you. But 
somehow this sport seemed to me un- 
worthy, like teasing a giant, and I bade 
the boy desist. And then we were 
silent so long that our voices sounded 
strange when we spoke. And there was 
sadness in the silence. 

“What were you thinking of ?” asked 
my companion. 

“‘T was thinking how many centuries 
Cheops will be standing after we are 
dead.” 

‘““And I, how many 











THE DESCENT OF CHEOPS. 


For a man of fair activity, there are simply some 250 twe-foot jumps. 

. For a woman, it is a matter of progressive sliding and easy falling 
fo and from the brown hands that hold and catch her, while a turban 
hitched around her waist pulls back like an anchor chain. 
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centuries he had stood 
already when we were 
born.” 

We went back to the 
hotel, where all was 
settling down for the 
night, and scarcely had 
we retired, when a long 
shriek sounded across 
the Sahara like a wail 
of terror. It was the 
steam whistle warning 
tardy guests that in 
five minutes the one 
thousand two hundred 
electric lights of the 
establishment would be 
extinguished. 


INSIDE CHEOPS. 


Next morning I set 
out to explore the inner 
regions of the Great 
Pyramid. We made 
our way in four strong 
—three Arabs and my- 
self. First went Saide, 
candle in hand, lead- 
ing the way down a 
straight passage about 
sixty feet long,and steep 
enough and smooth 
enough to send one 
sliding to the bottom 
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LEADING UP TO THE 


GREAT 
KING’S CHAMBER. 


PASSAGE 
THE 


but for hollows worn in the stones every 
yard or so. These gave excellent sup- 
port to the Arabs, who knew the way 
and were barefoot into the bargain; 
but to me, in stiff boots and strange to 
everything, it meant an uneasy progress, 
with sliding and scuffling. Once | 
bumped my head in forgetting to stoop; 
and once my legs shot forward from 
under me, and I was only saved from 
avalanching onward bythe Arab behind, 
whom we designated as “ the old man.” 
Presently the passage straightened to 
a level, and Saide called out the in- 
evitable “‘ Mine yer head!”’ for a low 
rock. Beyond this, we came into a 
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small, rough-hewn cham- 
ber, with smoke-blackened 
sides; the spot, it is said, 
where old Caliph-el- 
Mamiun, in hisvandal search 
for treasure a thousand years 
ago, came upon the real 
road to Cheops’s mysteries, 
successfully hidden up to 
that time by the builders’ 
cunning. Here still, above 
a pile of rubbish, is the 
very passage cut in by the 
caliph from the outside and 
blocked with dust these 
many years. 

Now we climb a black 
wall, with hands and feet 
in easy niches, and ente1 
another passage, square 
and smooth, finished like 
the first, but somewhat 
larger, yet still so low that 
we must walk with bodies 
bent. This passage turns 
sharply to the east (the 
first ran south), and goes 
up in a steep and slippery 
ascent. Under the low- 
held candles the stonesshine 
yellowish white, like glazed 
earthenware ; and stride by 
stride we mount them, 
reaching up from one 
scooped-out foot-place to 
the next, the old man puffing behind, 
pretending to boost me on, while Saide 
gives a useful hand from before, and 
at intervals inquires, ‘‘ How you 
fee] ?”’ 

We are working steadily in and up, 
treading the road made for Cheops’s 
body and meant for none other. We 
are getting nearer and nearer the heart 
of the G Pyramid. 

“Psst, psst, psst, psst,’’ comes a sound 
all about us like a sharp whispering. 
I had heard it before, but now when 
we pause for breath it is plainer. 

‘“What is that?’ I ask Saide; but 
he does not understand. ‘“ The noise 
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that goes 
psst, all about us ? 
it?” I repeat. 

“Bats,” says Mahomet 
from behind, and his voice is 
strange. 

“This is the well,’ says 
Saide, as we step to a new 
level. The others come up, 
and press about in a narrow 
space. Underneath opens a 
chasm in the stone; over- 
head opens black space, and 
only two feeble candles 
against this darkness! The 
Arabs look queer. The 
whites of their eyes turn 
from me to the well, and 
turn back from the well to 
me. I don’t like it. I feel, 
somehow, that human life is 
a cheap thing inside of 
Cheops. How many mur- 
ders have been done, I won- 
der, at this well? They say 
it is one hundred and ninety- 
one feet deep and blocked 
with sand. Who knows how 
many bones are buried in the 
sand? I pull myself together 
against these fancies. 

Here was the situation as 
I took it in by degrees. 
Straight before me a_hori- 
zontal passage about four feet 
square; over this a low wall; and 
over this again the Great Gallery, 
rising and widening and lengthening 
into blackness. This yawning mouth 
came down far above on a sharp slant ; 
the lower passage came forward on a 
level, and the two met here by the well 
with a single square of stone at the 
angle. 

*“* King’s Chamber that way,” said Ma- 
homet, pointing up. ‘“‘Queen’s Chamber 
that way,” pointing straight ahead. 

We moved on now through the hori- 
zontal passage, over the same smooth, 
yellowish stones (limestone, I believe), 
with the samme bending of bodies for the 


psst, psst, psst, 
What is 
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INSIDE CHEOPS—THE WELL. 


The wpper passage is the great gallery, which leads to the King’s 
Chamber ; the lower leads to the Queen’s Chamber. 


diminished height, not over four feet. 
At intervals I noticed cup-shaped holes 
in the stones of the floor, made, so 
Mahomet said, by pyramid scientists to 
assist their measurements. Ten feet be- 
yond the hundred we went before we 
reached the Queen’s Chamber—a room 
about eighteen feet in each dimension, 
quite bare and free from inscription or 
decoration save for a long, narrow recess 
in the north wall shaped like a Gothic 
window. Out of this bats flew at us by 
the dozen as if in wilful attack. 

“Turn your back, sair,” cried Maho- 
mét ; ‘“‘they may hit you and bite you.” 

** Do bats bite ?”’ 
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IN AND AROUND THE GREAT 

“‘ These bats bite; if they catch your 
cheek, they cut out a hole.” 

Mahomet went at them sharply with 
his stick, and they were soon scattered. 

‘What was that for?” I asked, 
pointing to the recess, which shelved 
back to a narrow fissure whence the 
bats came. 

‘“‘ For the Queen’s sarcophagus.” 

** Where is it now?” 

Mahomet expressed the pious opinion 
that Allah alone knew. 


PYRAMID 


the bottom, ninety feet down through 
solid trap-rock that forms the base of 
Cheops. They say the man who at- 
tempts it will be choked with falling 
sand, and leave his body there; still, 
the thing has been done in the past, so 
why not again ? 

‘‘Doesn’t the first passage we were 
in lead down to this subterranean 
chamber?’ I asked on the strength 
of what I had read. The men agreed 
that it did, but no one of them had 





THE SARCOPHAGUS, 

We went back now to the well, and 
I got Saide to wriggle his way down for 
twenty or thirty feet, which he was able 
to do by catchiny his hands and feet in 
cracks and hollows of the stones. And 
a strange sight it was to see him de- 
scending this cavernou@ shaft, candle 
in hand. The guides dgclare that in 
the present condition of the well it is 
death to push down to the great sub- 
terranean chamber known to lie at 


IN THE 


KING'S CHAMBER. 


ever travelled the way, nor could, they 
declared, for the stones that had fallen 
and the sand that had drifted in. Here 
also, death would meet the hardy ex- 
plorer—which may or may not be true. 

I may say that the Great Gallery 
is seven feet wide, twenty-eight feet 
high, and one hundred and fifty-one 
feet long. It would hold a train of six 
cable cars with a second train on top 
and a third on top of that. As for the 
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exact degree of its perilous slant, any 
one who remembers his trigonometry 
can figure it out by taking the passage 
to the Queen’s Chamber (one hnndred 
and ten feet) as the base of a right- 
angled triangle, with the Great Gallery 
(one hundred and fifty-one feet) as 
the hypotenuse. In other words, the 
(ueen’s Chamber is directly under the 
King’s Chamber. To the latter place 
we now made our way, passing first 


I climbed upon one of the blocks, and 
sat in the soft dust of centuries. In 


the wall nearest the King’s Chamber 


were deep grooves running lengthwise 
from floor to roof. The guides say 
these were cut for ropes to work in 
when the sarcophagus was raised and 


lowered, the fit in the room being 
so perfect that without them there 
would have been no room for the 
ropes. 





THE FIFTH 


Campbell's, or the Fifth Chamber, is the highest elevati 


into a vestibule space like a little 
chapel, where some claim that the sar- 
cophagus of Cheops originally rested. 
Certain it is that two huge blocks 
of granite higher than a man’s head 
stand at either end of this room, 
with space between them about equal 
to the length of a sarcophagus and 
sufficient space above. This vestibule, 
by rough measurement, is fourteen feet 
high, six feet wide, and eleven feet long. 
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CHAMBER. 


on to be reached in the interior of the Great Pyramid 


In the King’s Chamber there is an 
effect of vastness beyond that of the 
Great Gallery, where the close-set walls 
hem you in like a narrow street. Here 
by candle-light you make out dimly the 
width and height (some six yards each), 
and the length not at all—it is really 
about thirty-four feet. You wonder at 
the huge blocks that make the walls 
and floor, some ten feet square—one, 
two full spans of the outstretched arms. 
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they are larger even than the giant 
tones of the Great Gallery, not lime- 
stone like them, but grey granite, 
smoothed and polished to its fine 
blackish grain. And where in the 
nodern world is such a fitting of stones 
us this? The blocks join in lines 
traight and narrow as the ruling of a 
pencil. Even Saide is stirred to ad- 
miration. 

‘ See jynte,” he says, pointing; “ very 
small jynte. No leetel bit can you put 
yer finger up.” 

The walls are scarred with many 

names, some chalked on roughly, some 
cut in the stone, some done in candle- 
black. Some Koran worshipper has an- 
nounced in Arabic to the bats and 
others that “there is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet.”’. I was 
glad to see that no impertinent knives 
or marking things have had their way 
on the sarcophagus. But this red 
rock casket to-day lies lidless and 
empty. 
More remarkable are the echoes in 
this central vault—strange reverbera- 
tions that roll away and mock back at 
you through all the walls and pas- 
sages. I fancy it must have been these 
echoes that encouraged the original 
searchers after rooms above the King’s 
Chamber, for jt is plain to any ear that 
hollow spaces lie there. I gave one 
long shout, and heard it in deafening 
tumult all about me for five seconds 
or more, then in a steady, dying tone 
from far overhead. 

I will not go further into the details 
of the first visit inside the Great Pyramid. 
When we came out it was two o’clock, 
and we had been five hours inside. 
There were numerous photographs 
taken; there was a perilous slip and 
slide going down the Great Gallery; 
there was an investigation (as far as one 
can investigate) of various ragged hgles 
leading to air-shafts, and a cose 
questioning of the guides in matters 
of pyramid construction, whereby I 
learned of a way of reaching other 
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chambers than the ones I had seen, 
chambers higher up in the pyramid— 
only people seldom went there. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“It is dangerous.” 

“Can you take me there? ” 

“No, no, we cannot go there. Very 
hard to go there. Must have ladders, 
ropes, many things.” 

By more questioning I learned that 
these higher rooms are called the Five 
Chambers, and are reached from the 
top of the Great Gallery at the north- 
east corner. They showed me the place, 
and by peering upward I made out 
some wooden cross-bars set across the 
angle of the walls. I told Mahomet 
I must know more about these Five 
Chambers, and he agreed to bring to 
the hotel two men who had made the 
ascent. 

“Are they the only ones who have 
done it?” I asked. 

“Yes, they are the only ones.” 

The two men were waiting after 
luncheon. Mahomet had brought them 
from a neighbouring village, and it was 
very easy to see that they put good 
valuation on their abilitiy to reach the 
Five Chambers. Twenty shillings was 
their price for the service, and they called 
this an off-season rate. I offered eight 
shillings. They came down to sixteen 
I offered twelve, and they refused it. 
Finally, a bargain was struck for four- 
teen shillings—they to furnish every- 
thing and to get no backsheesh unless 
I was satisfied. 

TO THE FIVE CHAMBERS. 

At the appointed time next morning 
I made my way to the end of the Great 
Gallery, where four Arabs hitched a 
rope round my waist. From far above 
came down a candle glow and orders 
from the chief climber, who had worked 
himself up there unaided, by some 
miracle of skill. It was quite plain 
now that he would earn his fourteen 
shillings if he got me safely through 
this thing. Two ropes hung down this 
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dark corner, one tied fast to me, the 
other dangling free. It was hard to 
get a question answered, since all the 
Arabs talked at once, and the echoes 
made their bad English worse; but I 
finally understood that I was to pull 
myself up by the free rope while the 
man above hauled on the other. What 
secured the ropes, or how strong the 
man was, remained matters of con- 
jecture. 

I slapped my pockets to make sure 
that I had everything, looked over the 
photographic outfit that lay about, 
charged climber number two, who was 
to follow, not to let the kodak fall 
unless he fell himself, and then said I 
was ready. First it was ‘“ boosh 
behine” up a few steps of rickety ladder, 
then more steps by myself, and then I 
swung out in the chasm, and the rope 
lifted slowly. 

‘*Mine a whood, mine a whood!”’ 
they called from below. ‘“ Butcher 
fhott on whood!” And presently I saw 
that they were talking about the first 
crossbar in the corner, and worked my 
way towards it. 

I can’t say what the danger was at 
this point, but I suppose if the rope 
had broken I should have gone plung- 
ing down the Great Gallery like a rock 
down a mountain side. From the first 
cross-bar there was an easy lift to the 
second, then to the third, with a few 
moments at each to steady myself. 
And so gradually, by haul of the rope 
and lift of my arms on the cross-bars 
and kick of my legs against the stones, 
I came up to the level of the chief 
climber, who was stretched back flat, 
with feet braced in a corner, working 
and shining like a good fellow. 

“Bravo!” he cried, as I crawled into 
the low, black tunnel where he lay, and 
the echoes brought up a confused mur- 
mur of “* Bravo!” from the men below. 

We waited here until our second 
man had come up in a like manner, and 
the things had been hoisted carefully 
one by one. 
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‘* Where is Mahomet ?” I asked, and 
learned that Mahomet had shirked the 
climbing at the last moment. These 
Arabs are timid enough before an un- 
familiar danger ! 

Now we went in the hole (it was not 
big enough to be called a tunnel), and 
wriggled along heads foremost on a bed 
of dust as smooth as flour. I went 
between the two Arabs, each bearing a 
candle, but almost blocking its light 
with his body. The end of the passage 
was so small that a stout man would 
have stuck in it. One could see by the 
jagged sides and unfinished surfaces 
that this was never made by the 
builders. 

We came out (after not so many yards 
of this) into a rough shaft, like a half 
made well, with darkness overhead. Up 
this shaft, at the height of a tall man’s 
head, was a black hole, out of which 


















came a great twittering of bats. To 
this we climbed, then into it, and 
presently we found that we had reached 
the First Chamber, a good-sized room 
in length and breadth, but ridiculously 
low, say four feet high at the highest. 
Being unable to stand, I sat me down 
on the floor, and wondered what 
purpose this chamber could have served, 
for it was quite bare, though the walls 
and ceilings were of the same smooth 
granite blocks we had seen below. 

‘“‘ Try the next one,” I said and we 
pushed on. More climbing up the well 
shaft, another black hole, and then the 
Second Chamber. It was _ almost 
identical with the first—a length of a 
dozen yards, a width of five, and just 
high for a small boy to stand in. On 
one of the walls was painted “‘ Welling: 
ton’s Chamber,” in large black letters 
as evenly made as if a sign-painter had 
done them. The floor of this chamber 
was in unfinished rock, though toler- 
ably level, but the ceilings and walls 
were smoothed with pains, and all was 
of granite. 

The Third Chamber was reached in 


the same manner, and I saw now that 
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d, andfithe ragged, vertical shaft connected 
ed theflwith each of the rooms through open- 
Theseflings in its side, the floor spaces of all 
an un-Bbeing equal, and the five chambers lying 
one above the other, so that visiting them 
was like going up a five-storey house. 
Only there were two or three yards of 
rock between floors, and crevases in a 
precipice by way of stairs. A chimney- 
sweep would have been at home here. 
On the wall of the Third Chamber, in 
the same black letters (at least a foot 
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wouldBhigh) as those on the wall in the 
»y the Second Chamber was marked “‘ Nelson's 


irfaces§ Chamber, April 25th, 1837.” This room 
y the was a little higher than the other two, 
and showed cleaner and finer blocks 
yards§ of granite. Nine of them, laid side by 
half-§ side, composed the ceiling, each in its 
d. Upfsingle piece making the tull width of 
man’sf fifteen feet. To look at the cement 
which between these monster blocks one would 
. Tofsay it was fresh but yesterday; the 
, and§ trowel marks are in it plainly. 
achedj_ But the queerest feature of this 
room§ chamber was its floor formation, for 
lously§ this was not at all even, but lifted into 
ghest§ five granite mounds running from side 
down to side, with four level spaces between 
what§ them, each mound and each level space 
orved being a single granite block, and the 
walls§ nine corresponding to the nine of the 
nooth} ceiling. Ngw why this difference 
between floor and ceiling, for the latter 
id wef was perfectly level? What was the 
> wellf meaning of these mounds ? 
n thf The room above this was marked 
Imostf “ Lady Arbuthnot’s Chamber, May 
of af gth, 1837.” It had the same smooth 
| justy ceiling and the same irregular floor, 
Onf only here the granite mounds went up 
lling-§ in great wide steps to the highest one 
ettersf at the middle and then descended; and 
‘ hadf the nine blocks of the ceiling were 
mberf some of grey granite, and some of red 
toler-f granite like the sarcophagus, which 
walls§ scarcely seems an accident when one 
| wasf remembers how rare this red granite 
was. Indeed, nothing was done -by 
od inf accident in this incomparable monu- 
that{ ment of purpose and precision. I may 
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add that the walls of this Fourth 
Chamber, unlike the others, were of 
limestone. 

As we ascended, the rooms increased 
in height until, in the Fifth Chamber— 
““Campbell’s Chamber, May 27th, 
1837°°—we found plenty of space to 
stand upright; this was due partly to 
the fact that the ceiling sloped from the 
sides to a point, the whole room being 
shaped exactly like a large wall-tent. 
Nine limestone blocks, roughly 
smoothed, formed either slant, and 
joined in a middle line like the ridge 
of a house, so that you felt as if the 
top of the pyramid must be only a little 
way above you. Indeed Abdul Hadi, 
the chief climber, assured me that by 
this time we were nine-tenths of the 
way-up, a statement to be taken with 
reserve. At any rate, we were up as 
far as we could get, and I looked the 
walls over for traces of previous visitors. 
There were a number dating back more 
than half a century, but no recent ones. 
Next I looked for some special feature, 
and once more found it in the floor 
formation. Here were eight granite 
rocks, each covering the entire width of 
the chamber, and four of them bulging 
up two or three feet above the others, 
with upper surfaces rounded like huge, 
grey trunks. Although regularly laid, 
they were more like boulders than 
blocks, and wide cracks separated them 
above the joints. But the odd point 
was this, that at either end of the 
highest boulders were hollows like a 
horse’s manger smoothly and deeply 
cut in the granite. Each one of these 
hollows would have held a bucket of 
water, and who it was that dug them 
out or what end they served are ques- 
tions. 

‘Do you think there are more cham- 
bers above this one ?”’ I asked. 

“No, sair; no echo, no chambair. 
You hear ?”’ Abdul shouted sharply but 
the sound died away in a moment; no 
more reverberations like those below. 
Plainly our little exploration was over. 
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I was surprised to find the down- 
ward journey a tougher bit of travel 
than the ascent, something to _ be 
attempted with discretion, and not at 
all by the easy-chair athlete. To 
begin with, as you go from level to 
level, you see nothing beneath 
you but a black chasm and a section ot 
slippery wall. The candle below is too 
far down to serve, and the one above 
merely drops grease on you. So about 
half the time you hang trom hands and 
elbows, kicking about for a niche to put 
your toes in. Now as you dangle in a 
ticklish plight, the Arab calls out *‘ Let 
him go, sair,”” and in blind confidence 
you loose your hold, and land some feet 
below on a pile of dust. Finally come 


The Sphins. 


the ropes again and the ladder and 
cries of “‘ Mine a whocd; butcher fhoot 
on whood !”’ and at last the welcoming 


‘* Bravos!” at the bottom. Now you 


understand why few tourists visit thej 


Five Chambers. Yet you are glad you 
went, and offer liberal backsheesh to all 
concerned in your safe hoisting and 
lowering. For my own part, I felt 
abundantly repaid: I had had an 
exciting adventure, and had _ got 
close to one of the world’s greatest 
mysteries. Altogether, as I sat in 
comfort the next day at a Cairo 
hotel, I thought of Cheops. with 
reverence and a certain affection, and 
I trust these feelings will stay with 
me always. 


The pyramid in the background is Chephren. 
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The Handsome Hansom 


Eleanor Somers was obliged one 


B eleanor her maid was ill, Miss 
August evening to come to town 





alone by a train which arrived at 
Paddington Station at eight o’clock. 
She was a very pretty girl, and an 
heiress to boot, but she was very 
independent, and instead of taking a 
cab in the station, as she should have 
done, she walked out to the street and 
examined critically the hansoms that 
passed her. Seeing one more than 
ordinarily natty, she hailed the cabby, 
gave him her aunt’s address, and 
stepped inside. The horse was a 
beauty, and she loved horses. The 
man drove exceedingly well. As they 
neared Kensington a young man on the 


out: ‘‘ Ho! Thomas, pull up, I say.” 

The driver flicked his horse, but 
the man sprang forward and took it by 
the bridle. ‘‘ Thomas,” said the man, 
“if you are going to drive for me you 
must obey orders.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the cabman. Then 
the man, who had on a dress suit and 
carried a stick in his hand, a cigar in 
his mouth, and a covert coat over his 
arm, threw away the cigar, got in, and 
said: ‘‘ Drive on!’”’ Thomas obeyed. 

Even a less clever girl than Eleanor 
might have seen what the matter was, 
but a less clever girl would have been 
disconcerted. She opened the battle 
herself. 

‘‘T suppose this is your own private 
hansom,” she said, ‘‘and that your 
coachman, thinking you were out of 
town, has tried to turn an_ honest 
penny, by picking up a few fares on his 
own account ?” 

The man, whose name was Alfred 
Langdon, had expected to have things 
all his own way, with the unlawful 
occupant of his own trap, for he had 








pavement waved his stick and called . 
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By Sallie Longmore 


understood the situation at once, when 
he had recognised Thomas coming 
down the avenue. 

“* T suppose he did,” he said. 

** And do you think,” Miss Somers 
continued, ‘‘ that because I innocently 
mistook your carriage for a cab, it 
gives you the right to get in while I am 
in it, and order your coachman to drive 
on ?*” 

“It is my trap,” said Langdon, 
weakly. 

‘* What difference does that make?” 

‘* All the difference, I should think.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” said Miss 
Somers. 

**What do you think I ought to have 
done?” asked Langdon, with some 
humility. 

“One of two things; either you 
should have put me out on the pave- 
ment, as you had a right to do; or, if 
you were going to let me stay in your 
carriage at all, you should not have got 
in yourself without my permission.” 

Langdon was silent for a moment. 

“‘You are right,” he said, ‘‘I owe 
you an apology.” He poked up the 
flap with his stick. ‘“ Pull up at the 
corner, Thomas,” he said. 

“Which are you going to do? 
Eleanor asked. 

““My name is Alfred Langdon,” he 
said, ‘‘and I have great pleasure in 
putting the hansom entirely at your 
disposal.” 

“You are some sort of a cousin of 
Mrs. James Renwick ?”’ she inquired. 

“T am,” said Langdon. ‘“ Would 
you mind telling me your name?” 

“T should have had no objection 
whatever, at first. But I am not sure 
that good manners require me to tell 
you now.” 

“You are very hard on me,’ 
Langdon. 


” 


+ 


said 
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The hansom drove up at the curb. 
“Don’t get out,” said Eleanor; and 
had he been looking at her, Langdon 
might have seen a mischievous twinkle 
in her eyes. ‘‘Now that you are 
here,” she went on, “if you are not in 
any great hurry, I shall ask you to do 
me a favour. I am going to my aunt’s. 
She leaves for the continent to-morrow. 
She is very particular, and would be 
annoyed at my driving about alone in 
cabs, at night. If I could say you 
brought me down, it might save me a 
scolding.” 

“T am only too delighted,” said 
Langdon,” and I shall take the per- 
mission as a sign that you have for- 
given me. Where shall I tell him to go?”’ 

** He knows,” said Eleanor. 

“Drive on, Thomas,” 
called. 

‘“*T saw what had happened at once,” 
said Eleanor. 

“So did I,”’ said Langdon. 

“And you thought you would amuse 
yourself at the expense of Thomas's 
fare?” 

“‘I'm afraid I must admit that.” 

“Tf it had been Amy Taylor, she 
would have burst into tears, and then 
where would you have been ?” 

* You know her?” 

“Yes, very well!” 

“Strange, I can’t place you,” said 
Langdon. 

“Not at all. I’ve been abroad a 
great deal, and then—’”’ 

** And then what ?” 

“T live very quietly with my mother, 
in the country. She is an invalid. I 
never came out.” 

‘Where do you live? ” 

“ Near Oxford.” 

“I can’t imagine who you are.” 

“Let me see if I can help you. 


Langdon 


Do 


you remember about twelve years ago, 
a small girl of eight, who tried to climb 
over the iron railing of Regent’s Park, 
but got caught by her dress, and hung 
there, till a big boy came along and 
took her down ?”’ 
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“Yes! Idovery well! Was that you?” 
** I’m afraid it was!” 
“ Did I know your name then?” 


“Only as Nellie, I fancy. My name 
Eleanor.” 

‘Nellie? Eleanor? Nellie?” 
“No use!” laughed Eleanor. ‘‘ And 
now here we are. Will you ring the 
bell, please ? ”’ 

Langdon got out. Eleanor pushed 
up the flap. ‘Here's your fare, 
Thomas,” she said. ‘‘ You’ll catch it 
to-morrow. Don’t wait for Mr. 
Langdon ; go back to the stable.” 

‘‘Thank you, kindly, Miss,” said 
Thomas. ‘‘ Say a good word for me, 
Miss, to Mr. Langdon. It’s the first 
time; on my word, Miss.” 

When they got into the house, 
Thomas drove away. 

Mrs. Renwick received them cor- 
dialiy. ‘It was lucky you found 
Alfred at the station, Eleanor,’ she 
said. ‘Girls should never go about 
alone in cabs at night. Much better 
even take anomnibus. A man once got 
right into the cab with your Aunt 
Julia. To be sure he was a gentleman, 
and got out at once, but she was 
dreadfully frightened.” 

Thomas did not feel happy when he 
called for orders next day. Instant 
dismissal was what he deserved and 
expected, but he was mistaken. 

** What am I paying you, Thomas?” 
asked his master. 

“Two pounds a week, sir,” said 
Thomas. 

“ Make it two pounds ten, and don’t 
take out the horses without orders.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” said 
Thomas. ‘ I know it was not right.” 

“ No, it was not right,” said Langdon. 
‘“‘ But I hope I shall be able to make it 
right one of these days.” 

And you have only to see Thomas 
taking Master Alfred and Miss Eleanor 
Langdon to school in a _ neat little 
governess car, to feel sure that, after 
all, on that August evening, Thomas 
had done the right thing. 
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Mrs. Evans’ Last Sensation 


By Francis Willing Wharton 


T was a mild November afternoon ; 
the sun was wrapped in a golden 
haze; the air hardly stirred. 

Mrs. Evans threw open the window, 
and, leaning on the sill, looked along 
a cross-street of the city which 
stretched its slender length to the river 
far away, beautified by the violet tints 
of the soft autumn mists. A great 
wide-girthed horse-chestnut tree stood 
on the pavement, and thrust one 
strong arm against the house, hanging 
a few russet leaves almost within her 
reach. 2Becr 

She stood fifteen feet above the 
street. Below glanced the _ gilded 
points of the iron railing that inclosed 
a strip of grass between it and the 
house. 

The room within was a delightful 
one. The shades of colour were com- 
mingled with almost the art of Nature, 
the books and flowers blending so that 
they seemed to grow from the same 
stems, the mirrors so hidden amid the 
palms and bamboos that you felt the 
mysteries of a forest about you. , 

Turning from the window, Mrs. 
Evans wandered restlessly amid the 
comfort of the room that was so prone 
to lay its chains on her and keep her 
idling half the day, and going to the 
piano she touched the keys, letting a 
few notes slip out upon the air; then, 
with something very like a shiver, she 
took up her walk again, and after 
taking half a dozen books out of the 
cases and sliding them back with only 
a half-page read, came to anchor at 
last near the hearth. Here on any day 


that was not tropical a log smouldered, 
and, leaning wearily on the mantel- 
shelf, the mistress of the room stared 
down amid the ashes. 

The room was so still that the rustle 


just eight with you. 
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of a skirt outside the door was plainly 
heard, and Mrs. Evans’ brow con- 
tracted as she faced in that direction, 
but a slight smile touched her lips as 
she saw the new-comer, who advanced 
swiftly and yet with a certain pretty 
hesitation. 

** My dear ’°—Mrs. Evans shook the 
slim gloved hand extended to her with 
empressement—‘‘I am so glad to see 
you! I’mdying, simply dying of ennui. 
A horrible blackness descended on me 
when I opened my eyes this morning, 
and it has possessed me ever since. 
How charming you look! What a 
dove of a bonnet !” 

«Praise from Sir Hubert,’”’ re- 
joined Mrs. Lacy, gaily, ‘‘‘is praise 
indeed!’ I slipped past that lion 
Hawkins and Came straight up, for I 
am inahurry. I have come to carry 
you off. We have such a nice party 
for this afternoon and evening. We 
don’t know where we'll dine, but Nick 
takes us on his coach, and we'll be 
You'll come ?” 

The brief animation had died from 
her hostess’s face. ; 

‘*The coach ?”’ she said, doubtfully. 
“Nick? He and I are on the outs.” 
There was no additional colour on her 
cheek nor did her eyes wander toward 
the unanswered note lying a few feet 
away. 

Mrs. Lacy had sunk intoa chair and 
drawn off one pretty grey glove. She 
was a slender exquisite, to use the old 
phrase for those whose care of their 
persons was remarkable to the observer ; 
she had no beauty, but her daintiness 
made it a privilege to look at her. She 
smoothed her glove with her white 
fingers, her innocent-looking soft blue 
eyes following the motion. 

“So you and Nick fell out?” she said. 
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‘“ Well, he has had enough of that, it 
seems, for it was he who said the party 
would be incomplete unless you went. 
Even I, you know ”—she broke off and 
laughed—“‘even I could have got on 
without you, as we were in a hurry. 
No woman is essential to the happiness 
of another, after all, is she? But Nick 
didn’t seem to know what it meant 
to go without your company—so do 
come!” 

Mrs. Evans from the depths of her 
favourite chair shook her head. 

“* My dear, I should be a death’s-head 
at the feast! What do you suppose 
I’ve been doing all the afternoon ? 
Playing Schumann!” 

Mrs. Lacy fixed her eyes on her 
inquiringly. 

‘“What does that signify ?” pursued 
her hostess. ‘‘ Why, it's summed up 
in one horrible heartbreaking thing 
called ‘Warum,’ and when I play it 
I wonder why I was ever born.” 

Mrs. Lacy laughed. ‘“‘You! With 
a score of envious eyes following you 
every time you cross a room ?”’ 

Mrs. Evans rose suddenly and, throw- 
ing out her hands with a weary gesture, 
stood in front of her visitor. — 

“It’s horrible when one gets thinking,” 
she began, fixing her eyes on the other 
woman's upturned face. She had clear, 
lustrous eyes that held you at times; 
just now they were brilliant with dis- 
content. ‘“ Warum? Cuibono! Why? 
I could stamp that word on everything 
I do, on everything that I have ever 
done. Why was I in love with one 
man at eighteen and married to another 
at twenty? Why do I detest women 
of fashion and make them my only 
friends? Why do I despise men about 
town and flirt with any and all? What 
have I got out of it all? An empty 
heart, a tired body and a restless mind; 
all eager, hungry for sensations—sensa- 
tions that will send the blood quicker 
through my veins and dilate the pupils 
of these weary eyes.” She walked the 
length of the room and, coming back, 
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stood with her arms hanging listless at 
her sides, looking down at the eager 
countenance that studied her in wonder. 
“Ah, I am _ bored!” she went on. 
“ Bored todeath! So bored that I am 
frightened. Surely it can’t be that I’ve 
made a mistake all these years! In 
some other world, perhaps, where things 
are managed differently = 

There was silence; then Mrs. Lacy 
in her turn rose and stood by the hearth 
looking down on the ashes. 

“Does it catch you too?” she said 
slowly. ‘‘I have always thought you 
were too strong, and—forgive me—too 
ruthless. I think I am glad—you are 
not. Perhaps Then she made 
a quick gesture as though to wipe some- 
thing away from her sight. ‘ What 
folly all this!’ she cried. ‘‘ You and 
I philosophising on this lovely after- 
noon! It is the red leaves of autumn 
that have done it. Come, let us enjoy 
ourselves. Gather ye roses while ye 
may. There will not always be.a young 
man with a coach waiting for your 
favours. Keep all this till you are 
asked to chaperon your friends’ 
daughters.” 

Mrs. Evans stood up beside her and 
with a gentle movement pushed her 
toward the door. 

‘“Go, my dear,” she said. ‘ Make 
haste; the afternoon is flying. And if 
Nick is cross, why don’t you all come 
back here and dine? Do! That is 
a real idea. By that time I shall be 
in a heavenly mood and eager for your 
company. I shall expect you at eight. 
Coaching-dresses, of course. Now 
fly —” 

Mrs. Lacy walked to the door and, 
turning there, she raised her fingers 
to her lips and threw a kiss across the 
room with a smile that gave it the 
reality of a caress. A moment after, 
she was gone. 

Mrs. Evans slipped back into her 
chair by the fire and let her lids close 
wearily. Through the stillness of the 
room she heard the carriage drive away 
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MRS. EVANS’ LAST SENSATION 
from the door and felt herself alone 
again with her melancholy. Why need 
it be melancholy ? 

Sitting with her eyes closed in the 
perfumed stillness, she was floating into 
a sort of day-dream when she suddenly 
felt sharply conscious that she was no 
longer alone. Without opening her 
eyes, she listened intently and heard 
a stealthy sound. It sent a very dis- 
agreeable pang through her and she 
slowly raised her eyes. 

In the window were the head and 
shoulders of a young man—an instant, 
and he had dropped into the room and 
stood looking about him. She stared 
at him, fascinated. As his eyes travelled 
round the room, they met hers, and 
with a spring he reached her side and, 
catching her throat in his hands, slipped 
one hand over her mouth. 

There was along moment of silence; 
then her unexpected visitor spoke. 

** Don’t scream, don’t make a sound. 
This is life and death to me.” 

She nodded, and after an instant of 
hesitation he released her and stood 
back, his eyes fastened on her face. 

It struck her as strange and grimly 
amusing that she should be handled 
like that by anyone in her-own house, 
and whatever she had felt of anything 
resembling fear suddenly left her. She 
felt a conviction that he would not 
hurt her; he did not look dangerous. 
And yet he looked utterly desperate. 
She put her hands up to her neck and 
felt it. Then she looked at him; there 
was almost a smile upon her lips. 

‘‘ What do you want?” she asked, 
slowly ; ‘‘ the candlesticks ? ” 

There came a change over his face, 
and yet she could trace no flush. 

“I am not a thief,” he answered. 
‘I am hiding from the men who are 
on my track. I have escaped from——”’ 
He hesitated. 

She took up his words quickly. 
‘From where ? ” 

His eyes still held hers doggedly. 


‘‘ From prison.” 


‘I see,” returned Mrs. Evans, slowly. 
** You are a—a——” 

“TI am a convict.” He had folded 
his arms tightly across his breast and 
looked at her with a curious change of 
expression. A sort of terrible patience 
had crept over it, a patience terrible in 
one so young; she thought he could 
hardly be out of his twenties, and yet 
despair was evidently a familiar guest 
within him, it had left such open marks 
upon his countenance. 

“It isn’t pleasant to be nearly 
strangled, and frightened into the pos- 
session of a lock of grey hair,” began 
Mrs. Evans, “but I suppose I might 
as well fall in with your views, as you 
may be said to have the best of me— 
so—-there’s the door——”’ She paused 
a moment, then added: ‘‘ Why don't 
you go?” 

He dropped his arms at his side 
with a hopeless gesture. ‘‘ You don’t 
understand,” he said. ‘“‘I am being 
chased. They may be in the street 
now—I can’t go down except to certain 
capture. If I—if I——” 

He hesitated. 

“If you! If you!” repeated Mrs. 
Evans. ‘I really think you are pro- 
posing not only to jump into my 
window, but to spend the afternoon!” 
Her beautiful eyes mocked him. 

He had forgotten to watch her. He 
looked down at his hands instead, his 
dirty, roughened hands. ‘I know how 
you feel,” he began, slowly. ‘A 
common malefactor, I am that to you 
—but if you knew the place I come 
from, where I have been eating my 
heart out these last six years, where I 
shall spend twenty more if they take 
me—if you knew what it meant to rot 
in a prison month after month—I 
believe you would pity me and——” 

Mrs. Evans rose suddenly. ‘‘ Hush!” 
she said. ‘*‘ Go—there—yes, there.” 
She pushed the young man behind a 
big Japanese screen, and, sitting again 
by the fire, picked up a book that lay 
on its face on the little table beside 
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her. The parquet in the hall outside 
had done good service; one second 
intervened before Hawkins crossed the 
room. ‘An officer is below, madam,” 
he began. ‘“ They are looking for a 
runaway convict, and they seem to 
think he might be in the house.” He 
got no farther, for behind him came a 
burly policeman, a little short of wind, 
armed with the usual assurance of his 
kind. 

‘* Excuse me, ma'am,” he said, “‘ but 
we're looking for an escaped convict, 
and we thought he might have got in 
your window. If he didn’t, we can’t 
make out where in—heaven he could 
have gone to. We was pretty certain 
he turned in this street, and he has 
just gone up in a balloon, ma’am, as 
you might say.” 

““You don’t say so, officer!’’ Mrs. 
Evans exclaimed. ‘‘ Here? How ex- 
citing! A runaway convict! But you 
don’t really expect to find him in my 
room? Howcould he come in without 
my knowing it?” 

The man shook his head. ‘I don’t 
say he could have done that,” he re- 
turned, puzzled. “But that window 
was about the only place he could have 
got into in the street. Have you been 
here constant, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Evans gazed gravely into his 
face. ‘‘ Quite constant, officer,” she 
answered. ‘I have not left the room 
for several hours, and I do not really 
think a man could come in my window 
without my knowing it.” She gavea 
sudden little laugh, then added: 
‘“‘ Look through the house and be sure 
he isn’t hiding anywhere. It makes 
me quite nervous to think of it.” 

The man turned toward the door. 
“We'll be moving on, ma’am,” he 
answered. “There isn’t a chance of 
him a-being inthe house. He certainly 
is an uncommon slippery chap. We 
thought we’d treed him sure.” 

“Uncommon slippery, is he?” re- 
peated Mrs. Evans. ‘‘ What’s his 
offence ? ” 


’ 


“ Murder, ma’am.”’ The man turned 
again to her. 
exclamation. 

“Good God! You don’t mean it.” 

“Yes, murder it was they told us— 
that is, in the second degree, or he’d 
have been hung and saved us a good 
deal of trouble. But he made a fine 
leap for his life at the prison,” he 
added in reluctant admiration. 

Mrs. Evans leaned back in her chair. 
“Oh, he did, did he?” she said. 
** Well, it’s to be hoped he won’t make 
a fine leap for mine. Hawkins, show 
the officer out.” 

She exchanged a dignified bow with 
her second uninvited guest, then, ris- 
ing, followed him and, leaning over the 
stairs outside, saw him leave the house 
and Hawkins disappear to his own 
mysterious regions. Then she came 
back and, standing in the middle of the 
room, spoke. 

** You can come out,” she said. 

He obeyed her, and in the. dead 
silence that seemed to reign there after 
the bustle of a few moments before, 
they faced each other. 

He took a step toward her, opening 
his hands with a nervous, depreciating 
movement that was an appeal. 

*‘Don’t, don’t be afraid of me,” he 
said hurriedly. ‘ Don’t think of meas 
aruffian. It was a blow struck in hot 
blood, it was a fair fight—I am not the 
hardened villain you take me for.” 

Mrs. Evans stood staring at him, 
but a little sigh of relief parted her lips. 

““Oh—I am glad of that,’’ she said. 
“Tam glad of that. Perhaps you had 
excuses—reasons—only, you will under- 
stand, it’s ii 

He threw back his head with a low 
groan. “Oh, I know, I know! My 
God, who knows better than I? 
Haven’t I lived with the knowledge 
that I was an outcast, a pariah? Why 
should you shrink from me? But yet 
you have saved me,” he went on. 
“Given me a new lease of life. How 
can I thank you ?”’ 


She gave a startled 
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‘Suddenly Mrs. Evans held up her 
hand. ‘‘ Hush!” she _ whispered. 
“Hide!” and he slipped behind the 
screen, just in time. 

‘“‘Mr. Lawrence, madam.” Hawkins 
stood in the doorway. 

Mrs. Evans dropped into her chair 
and picked up her book. 

““Say I am not at home,” she said. 
“I am not at home to any one. I 
have a book I want to finish, Hawkins, 
and I don’t want to be disturbed. But 
bring up tea,” she added, ‘‘and some 
muffins and—er—toast. I am hungry, 
Hawkins, very hungry, and bring it up 
at once.’” She settled back into her 
seat, put her feet on a stool and open- 
ing the book read steadily, one might 
even say ostentatiously, until she heard 
the butler’s retreating step on the stair. 
Then she addressed the empty air. 
‘*Wait,’” she said and returned to a 
grave perusal of the page before her. 

There was quiet in the room. Haw- 
kins entering with a tray found Mrs. 
Evans as he had left her, nor could he 
be aware that she still read the same 
page. He set down the tray on the 
little table he had drawn close to her 
elbow, and standing gravely attendant, 
waited further orders. Mrs. Evans 
looked over the top of her book ‘at the 
very respectable pile of muffins on one 
little plate and the equally satisfactory 
pile of toast on another. 

‘* That is all,” she remarked. ‘‘ And 
please close the door ; there is a horrid 
draught.” The man drew the door to 
behind him. Mrs. Evans drew a deep 
breath. 

“You can come,”’ she said, and made 
a gesture towardachair. ‘ Sit down,” 
she said, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion he did as she told him and, sliding 
down into the nearest seat, covered his 
face an instant with his hands, then 
looked up at her. 

‘It is so strange,” he said. 

She gave a little nod of comprehen- 
sion, then occupied herself with her 
tea-making. He leaned back and 
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watched her deft motions, and as she 
set the teapot down to draw, their eyes 
met. Leaning her elbow on the arm 
of her chair, she looked at him for the 
first time with observant eyes. 

He was a heavily-made young man 
with rather a massive head. His fea- 
tures, naturally rugged, had been fur- 
rowed and seamed by hard times and 
hard thoughts. She wondered how 
some of the men she knew would look 
if Fate had laced their mouths up with 
a leathern thong and stamped their 
brows with that terrible patience. She 
wondered whether he would not be 
rather a handsome fellow if he had a 
chance to wash and shave that square 
chin, and if his dark hair were a few 
weeks farther from the prison shears. 

‘‘So—for the present,’’ she said, 
speaking in a gentler tone than he 
had heard, ‘‘ you are safe. When do 
you propose to go?” There was a 
quizzical look in her lovely eyes. 

He sat up, on the alert again. ‘‘ When 
it’s dark,” he answered, with some- 
thing in his manner that thanked her 
again for her forbearance in letting him 
remain. 

“How ?”’ she questioned. 

He pointed to the window. ‘ So.” 

She gave a queer little smile. ‘‘ You 
like leaps,” she said. ‘‘ Well, if you 
drop out carefully, it isn’t high. How 
many lumps do you take in your tea ?”’ 
She was pouring it out as she spoke. 
He stared at her breathlessly, then sud- 
denly remembered his manners and 
answered, ‘‘ Two, please.”’ 

She handed him his cup and then 
held out the plate of muffins. ‘‘ Muffins 
or toast ?”’ she said. “Or both? You 
must be very hungry.” 

“Thank you,” he returned, his grati- 
tude again audible in his voice. It 
struck her that he had an expressive 
voice. Then he fell to, eating with 
appetite certainly, but she had known 
for some time that, whatever he might 
have become, he had once been a 
gentleman. 
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‘‘This is the nicest tea-party I’ve 
had for a long time,” began the lady 
of the house. She poured out her own 
tea as she talked. “ What is your 
name?” 

He had finished his cup, and set it 
down as he answered. 

““My name is Cartwright,” he said, 
and he in his turn looked at her with a 
different attention. 

“‘T am Mrs. Evans,” she said. ‘‘ Our 
introduction is now complete.” She 
laughed. ‘‘ Now tell me about the 
leap.” ; 

He was taking in slowly the fact of 
her personal charm. The colour of her 
chestnut hair made a cut in his memory. 
His glance also wandered about the 
room and felt the luxury of it. 

“* What leap?” he replied, absently. 

She gave a little laugh. ‘* Why, 
your leap. You surely haven’t forgot- 
ten it already?” 

He stared at her. 
prison ?” 

“Naturally,” she answered. 
me about it. How was it?” 

He hesitated. ‘‘ Do you really want 
to know?” 

“What a modest person you are!” 
she returned. ‘ Most people are eager 
to tell of their feats. But I do really 
want to know.” 

“There is not much to tell,” he said. 
‘‘ Desperate men take desperate means, 
that’s all. A wall twenty-five feet high 
inclosed the prison and its yard. Op- 
posite my window, and about ten feet 
below it, this wall ran within three 
feet of the building. I had got these 
clothes to cover my prison suit, and with 
my bar managed to squeeze through the 
aperture, and making a sort of dive 
landed on the wall. I held on some- 
how, and righting myself, dropped safely 

on the other side. That’s all.” 


“Oh, from the 


* Tell 


She looked into his face. ‘‘ All! Had 
you missed ?”’ 

He leaned back with a grim smile. 
“IT should have had no more trouble in 
this world.” 
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She leaned eagerly toward him. ‘‘ You 
mean ’’—she was going over it in her 
mind—*“ you mean you stood and leaped 
clear out into the air—so—on to my 
hand like that ?” 

He leaned forward and illustrated. 
‘‘So—from the window—here—to the 


wall here.” He touched first the tray 
and then her hand. It was only a light 
brushing of his fingers on hers, but he 
drew a deep breath, and, the prison 
banished, he looked into her face, then 
down at her hand again. 

“* How white your hand is!”’ he said 
slowly, and raising his eyes looked at 
her with wonder. “ How beautiful you 
are! You mustn’t mind,” he went on 
quickly. “Don’t, don’t be offended 
with me, but I have been so unhappy, 
so starved for the sight of something 
beautiful, that it seems like the gift of 
God whom I have half forgotten, who 
has deserted me so long. I was a 
gentleman before I went into the prison 
at Hartley. I won’t be rude; | only 
want to look at you. Forgive me.” 

His voice knocked at her not very 


accessible heart. ‘‘ You miserable 
boy!” she murmured; “ you poor, 
miserable boy!” She covered her 


face with her hands an instant, and 
felt suddenly how little of one kind of 
comfort she had to offer anyone. Had 
she much more knowledge of the God 
he despaired of than he?“ How old 
are you?” She looked up at him with 
eyes softened and full of pity, her 
mockery and cynicism gone. 

He felt the change and responded to 
it. He took up the old habits of 
thought and language, and ceased to 
slouch his heavy shoulders; his dark 
brows cleared. 

‘“‘T was twenty when I went. in,” he 
answered. ‘‘I am _ twenty-six now. 
Perhaps at the time you heard of it 
all.” He hesitated. ‘‘ Horrible as it 
was, I think you would not condemn 
me if you knew.” 

“Your name is Cartwright?” She 
gently led him in. 
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“Cartwright, Asher Cartwright,” he 
went on. ‘‘ The man was Roger Cor- 
nish.” . 

Mrs. Evans uttered a low exclama- 
tion. 

“ Cornish ?—Cartwright ? Was it at 
a town called Waverley? Were you 
that a8 

“Yes, I was that man. I was un- 
happy about my cousin at the time. 
You may remember that she gave 
testimony at the trial.” He spoke 
doggedly. 

Mrs. Evans looked at him with eager 
eyes, piecing together her recollec- 
tions. ‘‘ I remember,” she responded. 
“Yes, it all comes back tome. Atthe 
time I was puzzled, and wondered 
quite how it had come to pass. Your 
cousin supplied the motive of your 
quarrel with Cornish. She said it was 
jealousy—that you thought Cornish 
loved her. You made no defence. 
Your father was the clergyman of the 
place. You were at college a rowing 
man. You were home on your holiday. 
Yes, I remember it all.’ 

“‘ That’s it,” said Cartwright grimly ; 
he paused a moment, then gave a sort 
of groan and covered his face with his 
hands. 

She leaned toward him and touched 
his sleeve, lightly. He started at the 
touch, dropped his hands and looked 
at her. 

“Tell me,”” she demanded, “ tell me 
the truth. It can hurt no one now and 
it will be a secret with me, as well kept 
as when you bore it alone. I am used 
to keeping things to myself, and I 
want to know the truth. Tell it to 
me.” 

He had pulled his chair nearer; he 
was not far from her now, and her 
gracious presence warmed his chilled 
nature. He looked deep into her bril- 
liant eyes. 

“[ have never said a word,” he 
began slowly—‘‘ had never thought of 
speaking of it to any one. Every one 





accepted Alice’s story and it was best 
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at the time to let it rest, but if I might 
have some one human creature who 
understood, who believed in me—who 





He stopped and set his teeth. Mrs. 
Evans put out her hand. 

“Surely,” she said, in her persuasive 
voice—-‘‘ surely there is no question ; 
we each of us may have one confidant 
of our troubles in this world; no one 
has ever denied that. Let me hear 
your story. It will take a weight from 
your shoulders, and—I ask from no 
idle curiosity. I feel that Fate has 
thrown us together, and perhaps I can 
be of use to you. Now go on.” 

The young man fixed his eyes on 
her and made a sudden motion with 
his shoulders as though he threw off 
something. 

‘“‘Heregoes, then,” he said and pushing 
back his chair he stared ahead of him 
past her at some picture of the former 
years. 

‘“‘T was at home,” he began. “ It 
was summer, and my term at college 
was just over. I was in love with my 
cousin Alice Metcalf. She had lived 
with us for years, and I had been 
devoted to her always as a boy, asa 
child even. I grew worried over her. 
She was so unlike herself, so tired and 
thin and white. I made up my mind 
that she loved some other man and that 
on the long walks that she took alone 
she met him, and I was right. One 
August afternoon I met her coming 
home, her eyes black with fatigue, her 
mouth set in the hard line I had grown 
to know. I stopped her. I pressed 
her with questions, told her how I 
loved her, how I would help her in any 
way she liked—to marry another man 
if that would make her happy; and 
she suddenly began to weep, and falling 
down in the long grass of the meadow 
where we stood, lay there and poured 
out her trouble while I sat beside her 
and stroked her hand.” The scene was 
more vivid, more real, to him than the 
room in which he sat. He stopped, 
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unaware that he had done so, and it 
needed Mrs. Evans’s low ‘Go on” to 
bring him to speak his words aloud. 

“She told me a long story, but the 
upshot was that Roger Cornish, a 
neighbour of ours, was her lover; that 
he had refused to marry her, and that 
she had not the strength to break with 
him and save herself. I did not say 
a great deal. I carried her home 
through the twilight till we reached our 
place, then I made her go in, and I 
went straight to Cornish that night. 
He was not at home when I got to the 
house, but the servants said they ex- 
pected him in at any moment. He 
was a rich man, a slightly older man, 
and lived alone. I remember the room 
so clearly! I waited for two hours and 
sat with clenched hands staring at the 
shadows on the wall. At last he came; 
he knew my errand as soon as he saw 
me, but he began with some polite 
regret at my long waiting. I cut that 
short and told him that I came from 
Alice, and so it began. At first we 
were quiet ; he denied it—-‘a hysterical 
girl,’ he said—and so on, but when he 
found I was in desperate earnest he lost 
his temper and said he would never 
marry a woman who—— Ah, the word 
was too much for me, and I sprang at 
him and intended to thrash him. We 
struggled to get the upper hand of each 
other, but he slipped and we fell 
together, his head striking on the 
hearthstone with frightful force. I was 
dazed, and waited for the renewal of 
our struggle; then finding that he did 
not move, I rolled off him and got to 
my feet. I knelt beside him and 
listened at his heart. It did not beat; 
he was dead.” 

“* Merciful God!” cried Mrs. Evans. 

Cartwright looked at her for the first 
time since he had began his story. 
“‘He showed no mercy to me then,” 
he went on slowly. ‘‘I went out and 


told the man to go to his master and 
that they would find me at the inn, and 
then walked through the darkness to 
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I told them I had 
not meant to kill him. When the trial 
came, Alice spent her remorse and 
hatred on my head, making it appear 
that I had gone there inflamed with 
jealousy, and though the fact of her 
being talked about came out, no one 


my father’s house. 


pressed it, I least of all. I made no 


_ defence except our hot quarrel and that 


I had not meant to kill him, but the 
fact of my long waiting, my manner 
when I first came to his house, seemed 
to argue premeditation. My youth 
saved me the life-penalty and they 
thought me lucky with twenty years 
to eat my heart out in a prison-cell.” 
He sat down before her again. ‘‘ That 
is all,” he said. 

She looked at him, her eyes filled 
with pity. ‘I see it so plainly. She 
loved him, and though it was done for 
her, she hated you for doing it. How 
like one kind of woman! But not to 
relent and save you from some part of 
your punishment—— Her reputation 
—there is the key to that. You foolish 
boy, did you not know that no woman 
wants her lover punished and her folly 
exposed ?” 

Cartwright passed his hand over his 
hair with a weary gesture. “I was 
quite mad, I think,” he said. “I was 
too young to grapple with a thing like 
that. I was only twenty, and at twenty 
when the woman you love tells you 
such a story, you lose your reason— 
at least, a fool such as I was then loses 
command of all. I wanted to right her, 
to chastise him, to—to—I hardly knew 
what. I wasa mere child in knowledge 
of the world. Now—now——” He 
stretched out his arms, then dropped 
them at his sides. ‘‘ What do I know 
now? What a prison teaches. And 
the lessons are hard ones, believe me.” 

She pushed aside the table and, lay- 
ing her hand on his shoulder, gave him 
a little shake. 

“You mustn’t think of it,” she said 
quickly. ‘‘ You musn’t talk of it. We 
will put it all behind you ; we will make 
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some plan. You must change your 
name, get work, make a new life. Think 
how it can be done. Think!” 

“God knows. I stand a poor chance,” 
he answered. ‘ When I creep through 
the streets, where shall I go?” He 
met her eyes wide with trouble, and 
putting out one hand, touched her 
dress. ‘‘ Forget that cowardly speech,” 
he added quickly. “I will find some 
place. I shall get along. And the 
comfort of your—your kindness will 
help me through many an evil hour. 
I shall get passage on some ship to—to 
South America or somewhere.” 

** Some ship!” repeated Mrs. Evans. 
‘“Why, every ship will be closely 
watched. You must have enough 
money; get good clothes, and go as a 
first-cabin passenger. That is the only 
place they will not look for you.” 

Cartwright gave a short laugh with 
little mirth in it. 

‘*“Money? Money, my dear lady” 
—he shrugged his shoulders—‘‘ I must 
dowithout. I shall manage somehow.” 

To his surprise she gave a sudden, 
joyous laugh. 

** Wait,”’ she said, and, getting up, 
she crossed to a desk. ‘‘Mr. Evans 
has his advantages,” she went on over 
her shoulder; ‘‘ see’’—and, coming 
back, she stood before the young man 
and held out her hands. ‘ See,” she 
went on gravely, “this is for you. 
There is thirty pounds in notes, and 
here—here is plenty of change.”” She 
put it in his hands, and shut his fingers 
on it. He stood motionless, looking 
down at it, then up at her. It was 
time before he spoke. 

‘* How can I take it?” he began, 
brokenly. ‘‘ You are—an——"’ 

“An angel,” she interrupted, gaily. 
‘‘T am not, but that is a detail. Iam 
quite as useful at this moment as 
though I were one. My dear boy,” 


she went on, coming back to her graver 
manner, ‘‘you won't deprive me of 
what would add to the happiness of my 
life. It would be spent on some fallal 
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or other. Of course you must take it. 
I wish there had happened to be a 
great deal more. Don’t, don’t even be 
grateful’’—she smiled into his eyes— 
“it is I that should be grateful to you. 
If you knew how I long sometimes for 
real, honest life that isn’t play, people 
with blood in their veins, you would 
know how I care to be your friend, 
long to do something for you.” She 
slipped the notes into his breast-pocket 
and the change into his waistcoat, 
saying ‘‘ There!” 

The young man caught both her 
hands quickly in his, and, dropping on 
his knees, pressed his lips to her fingers 
with a low murmur that she had to 
stoop even to hear. 

She laughed lightly. 
anything at ali,” she said. 
mind in the least.” 

He stood up and gazed down into 
her eyes. 

“You are giving me a new life,” he 
said, looking the gratitude that he 
found it difficult to speak—‘‘ and with 
it a new ideal. I know now what a 
woman can be like—how generous, 
how noble, how near an angel, how 
above mankind.” 

She laughed rather sadly. ‘‘ You 
know that, do you?” she answered. 
*““Above mankind? Well, we won't 
argue it, only’ She stopped, and 
in the silence they heard a distant clock 
striking six. The twilight had fallen 
fast, and the room was filled with 
shadows. She glanced about her ap- 
prehensively. 

‘““You must go in a moment,” she 
said, ‘for Hawkins will come to light 
the lamps, and with him my husband; 
he comes in for five minutes every 
afternoon to see that I exist.” 

Even amid the young man’s need 
for intense self-occupation he felt a 
pang at something in her voice, but 
her next words brought his dangers 
strongly upon him. 

“It is quite dark,” she went on. 
“You will be safer to go than stay.” 


“Don’t say 
**T don’t 
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She moved to the window, and looked 
down and up the street. ‘“ There are 
few passers-by here at this hour.”’ She 
leaned out into the dark, then, drawing 
back, came to where he stood and laid 
her hand on his arm. ‘“‘ It isn’t far to 
drop,” she faltered, ‘‘ but suppose 
they should be waiting for you near 
by?” 

He shook his head. “I must take 
my chance,” he said, and, walking to 
the window, looked down, then turned 
to her. ‘‘ Good-bye,” he said. 

She stood very close to him, and 
looked up through the darkness. 

“ Don’t forget me,” she said. 

Cartwright uttered a little sound, 
half a laugh and half a sigh. ‘‘ Forget 
you!” 

“Yes, I say don’t forget me,” she 
repeated. 

**Come to the light,” he answered, 
gently taking her hand and drawing 
her to the window. ‘“ Let me look 
again at you. I shall live on the 
memory of it. Let me have another 
moment before I start to run my race 
again amid the gutters and the filth of 
it all.” He stared hard into her face. 
“ Forget you!” 

She gazed into his eyes. Out of 
them looked something that had risen 
from the depths of him, and her heart 
swelled with a mingled tenderness and 
pain. 

** You foolish boy!” 


she said. “It 
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is possible, it has been done—but you 
—you are different. You think of me 
as good, and I want you to remember 
me. Some day write to me when you 


are safe—in whatever haven you 
reach.” 
His eyes glowed. ‘‘May I? May 


1?” he answered. 

‘‘T want you to so much, so much 
that I feel you will not forget,” she 
went on. ‘‘And now be careful, be 
cautious. Life is worth having when 
you are young and free and—and like 
what you are. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” He still held her hand. 
“‘T can’t thank you, but you will not 





mistake my stammering words. You 
are my miracle. I believe in God 
again. Good-bye.” He slipped into 


the window, let himself half out, and, 
leaning with his elbows on the sill, 
held himself there. ‘‘ Good-bye,” he 
repeated. 

Mrs. Evans suddenly stooped and 
touched his forehead with her. lips. 
“Take care of yourself,” she whis- 
pered. He gave her one look and 
dropped. She heard the sound, then 
saw him open the gate and walk slowly 
up the street. Leaning breathlessly 
out into the dark, she watched him till 
the night hid him, and, standing 
motionless, still listened. There came 


no sudden clamour on the air; she , 


heard the footfall of some casual passer- 
by, and that was all. 
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The Flight of the Victor 


By Henry L. Mencken 


Fictures by Charles Grunwald 


state of journalism in Kingston 

—from the standpoint of com- 
fort, if not from that of profit—was 
highly satisfactory to the gentlemen 
who laboured in its ranks. Two dailies 
there were, the Times and the Herald, 
and to both, the advertisers of Jamaica 
extended a fairly liberal patronage. 
The proprietor of the former was 
Mr. George Algernon Gorson, the 
eleventh son of a needy baronet, and, 
for a brief year, a lieutenant in a British 
regiment of the line. ‘he proprietor 
of the latter was Mr. FitzJames Fitz- 
Hugh, a native of Ireland and a citizen 
of the world. 

Now Jamaica, since the discovery of 
the fact that the banana is a valuable 
fruit, has been divided, as to politics 
and population, between the Original 
English and the Interloping Americans. 
The English, being in charge of the 
government, look upon the Yankees as 
their subjects. The Yankees, having 
control of the banana plantations, and, 
in consequence, of three-fourths of the 
island’s lands and nine-tenths of its 
revenues, regard the Britons as semi- 
barbarians—too torpid to be cnter- 
prising, and too ignorant to make 
money. Thus it happens that there 
are two camps in politics, in society 
and in trade, and thus it happened 
that of the two newspapers at the 
beginning of things, one was loyaily 
British and the other was American 
to the core. The Times, as may be 
supposed, was the government organ. 
As an ex-officer of Britain’s glorious 
army, Mr. Gorson was a believer in 


A’ the beginning of things, the 


British customs and British traditions. 
By the same token, the Herald was 


the organ of advanced Americanism. 
Hating the assertive English with a 
brotherly hatred, its proprietor be- 
stowed his regard upon the assertive 
Yankee, and bravely he battled for the 
latter’s rights and privileges. 

Despite this diagonal opposition, and 
despite, also, a marked personal enmi'y, 
the proprietors of the Times and the 
Herald realised that, in some matters, 
at least, an armed truce is more profit- 
able than perpetual warfare. They lived 
in a town where manana (to-morrow) is 
the motto of the multitude. In Kingston 
the sun is warmer than in Nevt York, 
and it is more painful to hustle. There- 
fore, when the shades of evening fall 
and the cooling land breeze comes 
down from the mountains, the sun-dried 
Kingstonians long to array themselves 
in comfortable khaki and sip refreshing 
liquors in the gardens along the sea- 
wall. 

“*Let us labour,” they say, “‘ when 
the sun is up and it is too warm to 
enjoy idleness. When the dark comes, 
let us rest beneath the palms.” 

Thus it happened that the staffs of 
both the Times and the Herald lay down 
their pens and shears at an hour when 
the men who make English morning 
papers are fairly beginning work. - At 
five o’clock in the afternoon, the black 
foreman of the Times printing depart- 
ment appeared at the door of the 
editorial room and made a polite but 
stentorian request that the men at the 
desks bring their writings to a hurried 
close. At half-past five, the last batch 
of copy was cut into takes and dis- 
tributed among the dark-skinned girl 
compositors. At seven o’clock, the late 
page was made up, and at eleven, the 
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Many a time the two sat side by side. 


Times’ edition of four thousand paid-up 
had been run from the lumbering press. 
And from that time until five o’clock 
next morning, when the early mail train 
pulled out for Port Antonio, and the 
score of carriers began work in Kingston 


town, the Times lay dormant. The 
post-office telegraph office usually closed 
at dusk, and after that, except under 
extraordinary circumstances, no news 
from beyond the sea came over the 
wire. If there was a fire, or a murder, 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE VICTOR 
or an earthquake, or a massacre in 
Kingston, the subscribers of the Times 
were willing to wait for the details until 
the morning of the second day. 

By the terms of the unwritten agree- 
ment mentioned, the Herald staff, in 
like manner, ceased labour when the 


sun went down. If one paper had 
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He wrote telegram after telegram. 


broken faith by waiting for late des- 
patches, the other, in self-protection, 
would have been compelled to do like- 
wise. But neither seemed inclined to 
do so, and in consequence the people of 
Jamaica came to look upon history as 
news. 

This was the state of affairs in island 
journalism when Mr. Harris Morgan 
took service with the Herald. Mr. 
Morgan was an American, and for five 
of his twenty-five years he had laboured 
‘*on the street” for a New York yellow 
journal. How he came to surrender 
his commission and to journey to 
Jamaica is immaterial. Suffice it to 
say that he was made sub-editor of the 
Herald—which means everything but 
editor-in-chief—at a salary of fifty shil- 
lings a week. Two months after he 
began his duties an accumu- 
lation of debts caused Mr. 
FitzJames FitzHugh, the 
proprietor, to depart incon- 
spicuously in the steamer 
Giaour for Liverpool. There- 
upon, by the unanimous 
consent of his late chief's 
creditors, Morgan was made 
editor, manager and practical 
owner of the Herald. 

Though it jarred his jour- 
nalistic sensibilities, Mr. Mor- 
gan was not blind to the 
advantages of the unwritten 
agreement between the Herald 
and the Times. When the 
evening land breeze scurried 
over Kingston he well ap- 
preciated the joy of laying 
down his labours, and when 
the dark came with tropical 
suddenness, and the dull, red 
sun was gone, he thought it 
infinitely pleasant to sit in 
the waterside garden of the 
Myrtle Bank Hotel and sip 
a glass of plantation rum and 
lime juice. Mr. Gorson, of 
the Times, also loved his ease 
in his inn, and many a time 
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the two sat side by side until the 
damp chill of midnight drove them 
indoors and to bed. 

Thus it was that a highly satisfactory 
entente cordiale sprang into being. That 
it might be preserved, Mr. Morgan re- 
sisted, six times in two weeks, the 
temptation of halting the Herald’s press 
to make room for a late telegram. It 
was during the rumour-ridden days 
before the first gun was fired in Cuba 


that he was thus tempted, and four 


times Mr. Gorson was tempted also. 
Three times he held fast, but the fourth 
time he surrendered, and next morning 
the Times appeared with a big beat at 
the top of its column of post office 
cablegrams. 

Mr. Harris Morgan, the editor of the 
Herald, read the story at breakfast. 
When he had finished his third mango 
he arose from the table, folded his copy 
of the Times into a handy compass, 
placed it in his pocket, and walked 
calmly along the shady side of Har- 
bour Street to his office. Not until he 
was seated at his desk did he move a 
muscle of his face. When he did so, it 
was to smile and say, “ Ah!” 

Next morning the Herald's sub- 
scribers were given a shock of exceeding 
surprise. Across the top of the tele- 
gram column, instead of the customary 
and innocuous legends, ‘“ England” 
and ‘‘ America,” there staggered a 
heavy line of black-faced job type. 
Below it was a double line of smaller 
type, and below that a pyramid an inch 
and a half in height. It was the first 
scare head ever printed in a Jamaican 
newspaper, and below it was the first 
“fake” of any magnitude ever perpe- 
trated upon the Jamaican public. 

How the said public regarded the 
scare head and the fake was at first a 
matter of doubt. But Mr. Harris 
Morgan believed that both features 
would make a hit, and in this time 
proved him to have been in the right. 
‘“* The British,” he reasoned, ‘“‘ though 
slow, are human, and it is one of the 





Mr. Gorson drew out the enclosed flimsy and 
spread it out before him. 


failings of humanity to be enthralled by 
black type and sensational stories.” 
And in accordance with this theory, 
though Mr. Gorson, of the Times, thun- 
dered daily against ‘our vulgar con- 
temporary’s exaggerated despatches,” 
Mr. Morgan laid on the ink with a 
lavish hand, until the Herald's scare 
heads stretched across three: columns, 
and the texts of the despatches were 
set in type half an inch in height. The 
Britons of Jamaica, after a week or so 
of pained doubt, rushed to the standard 
of the Herald in an excited hody, and 
in two weeks it had captured fully a 
half of the Times’ subscribers. The 
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black type had won, and the winter of 
Mr. Algernon Gorson’s discontent had 
begun. 

Then arose a fierce and decisive 
battle between American ingenuity and 
English pounds, shillings and pence. 
The Times, with long years of pros- 
perity behind it, had money in the 
bank, and Mr. Algernon Gorson, de- 
termined to do or die, drew liberally 
upon this money to beat his rival. At 
an expense of fifty guineas a week an 
agreement was made with an English 
news agency whereby half a column 
of late news was to be cabled to the 
limes each night. At a further expense 
of two guineas a week, arrangements 
were made whereby the Kingston post- 
office telegraph clerks remained awake 
until after midnight, in order that late 
messages from over-seas might be 
rushed at once to the Times office. 

Within the confines of the office 
itself a wonderful revolution took place. 
No more did the black foreman of the 
composing-room call for the last batch 
of copy before sundown. No mote did 
the editor and proprietor partake of 
limeade in the garden of the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel. Until the light was long 
gone and the dawn of the next day was 
nearly come, the type clicked and the 
pens scratched, and the perspiration 
stood out in beads upon the foreheads 
of editor, sub-editors and compositors. 
Accounts of night fires “got in,” and 
late stories of the day’s doings in King- 
ston were doubled leaded. As the land- 
breeze died the presses began their 
rumbling, and not until the East was 
red and gleaming did they cease. 

In the office of the Herald there was 
like bustle and industry. Unable to 
spend sixty pounds a week for authentic 
news by the cable, Mr. Harris Morgan 
laboured early and late in manufactur- 
ing the unauthentic kind. With copies 
of the Times and the week-old New 
York papers at his side he wrote 
telegram after telegram, and as he was 
a young man of much ingenuity, with 
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five years’ service in a yellow journal 
office to aid him, he frequently came 
very near coinciding with the belated 
truth. The people of Jamacia would 
have manifested no interest in the 
threatened war had it not been that 
there was great likelihood that it would 
be fought in the shadow of their homes. 
Mr. Morgan, noting this fact, gave them 
liberal doses of the kind of news that 
they craved. Daily the Herald an- 
nounced that American cruisers were 
“hovering off the north coast,” and 
daily its “special correspondents ” wired 
intelligence of “‘ heavy firing near Mon- 
tego Bay” and ‘‘ suspicious evolutions 
in the Windward Passage.”” And mean- 
while, Mr. Algernon Gorson, racking 
his brains to discover the source of his 
adversary’s despatches, gave way to 
despair. One day a particularly exciting 
telegram in the Herald moved him to 
show the white flag of defeat. 

‘Let us call a halt,” he said in a 
long letter to Mr. Morgan. 

‘You started it,” replied the latter, 
briefly, and the next day the Herald’s 
first page looked like a circus handbill. 

Then came the most trying time of 
all, for war seemed near, indeed. From 
the English news agency Mr. Gorson 
received columns of despatches begin- 
ning ‘‘ We learn,” and “It is an- 
nounced upon excellent authority.” 
His cable bills swallowed his profits 
and made inroads into his capital, and 
meanwhile his rival appeared to flourish 
as the green bay tree. But with the 
traditional doggedness of the true-born 
Briton he hung to his small type, his 
‘‘We understand” phraseology, his 
belated cables, and his insufficient 
imagination. Finally, finding himself 
utterly unable to rival the lurid sensa- 
tionalism of Mr. Harris Morgan’s 
despatches, he undertook the herculean 
task of exposing their mendacity. Day 
after day he read and re-read the 
Herald’s telegrams in search of blun- 
ders, and with pleasing frequency 
he found them. Once, in fact, he 
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succeeded in completely dis- 
proving a story regarding the 
purchase of mules in Bulgaria 
by the Spanish Minister of War. 
Next morning, elated by his 
victory, he opened the Herald 
with a smile of exceeding con- 
tentment. Across the first page, 
in county fair handbill letters as 
large as the characters upon 
a signboard, was the legend, 
“War Declared!” 

“It’s a thumping falsehood! ” 
said Mr. Gorson to himself, with 
a smile. ‘The despatches say 
nothing of it!” 

And then, like a lawyer an- 
nihilating his rival’s case, he 
seated himself at his desk and 
penned a vigorous and highly 
sarcastic exposé of the story’s 
untruth. “We are agreeably 
surprised,” he began, ‘‘to note 
that our contemporary has es- 
tablished a mental telepathy cable 
line between this colony and the 
land of our esteemed brethren, 
the Yankees.’’ Thus, for half an 
hour, Mr. Gorson poured out the 
vials of satire upon the head of 
Mr. Harris Morgan. After he 
had carefully corrected his manu- 
script, he folded it neatly, called 
his black copy boy, and des- 
patched it to the composing- 
room with an order that it be 
set up in minion and triple leaded. 
Just as the copy-boy withdrew a 
messenger rushed up the stairs with 
a thin blue cable envelope. Leisurely 
opening the end, Mr. Gorson drew 
out the enclosed “ flimsy” and spread 
it before him.. This is what he read : 
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23— bulletin. 
London, Tuesday, 7 P.M., Times, Kingston. 
War declared to-day. Two hundred words 
follow. T 


Four times Mr. Gorson read this crush- 
ing document. Four times he weighed 
its every word, and four times he shud- 
dered as a glimpse of the future flashed 
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Mr. Harris Morgan rushed into his arms. 


across his mind. Dank it was, and 
dark and ill, and in the distance he saw 
Times office, with the red flag of the 
auctioneer fluttering over the door- 
way. 

“Itmeans ruin!” hesighed. ‘ Ruin 
absolute !—unless—”’ 

Suddenly he raised his head, for an 
inspiration had seized him. 

Would not Morgan listen to reason ? 

The Herald belonged to the non est 
Mr. FitzJames FitzHugh. Morgan’s 
interest was merely that of an employee. 
His “seats” increased the paper’s 
profit, but they did not add to his 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE VICTOR 





salary. Foolish youth! Would he not 
listen to reason ? 

“TI could afford to give him a hun- 
dred guineas,” thought Mr. Gorson. 

**He may knock you down,” whis- 
pered a small voice within him. 

‘* T’ll risk it,’ he decided at last. 

The Herald’s business office was in a 
little one-story brick box at the corner 
of Harbour and Queen Streets. The 
editorial rooms and printing depart- 
ments were a block northwards on 
Queen Street. As he passed the former 
place, on his way to the latter, Mr. 
Gorson saw a huge bulletin on the 
doorside signboard. Thus it read: 
“ The Herald’s exclusive announcement 
that war is declared between Spain and 
the—” 

Mr. Gorson hurried on to the house 
wherein the Herald was manufactured. 
As he turned into the dark doorway 
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Of cloudy gran 
Where twilight’s 


Star after star throbs 


A nun whose face is c 


All Earth—the ecstacy 
That haunt the myst 
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leading to the editorial rooms Mr. 
Harris Morgan rushed into his arms. 

** Hello, old man!” exclaimed Mr. 
Morgan, dragging the proprietor of 
the Times along with him. ‘“ Wie 
gehts?” 

“You are on a journey ?” suggested 
Mr. Gorson feebly. 

“Sure!” replied Mr. Harris Morgan, 
with a smile of wild happiness. I’ve 
got an offer to cover the war for the 
New York Star! I catch the ten five 
for Port Antonio and go aboard the de 
spatch boat at five. I’m done witl 
Jamaica! Thanks be—” 

“ And the Herald?” 

“Curse the Herald!” replied Mr. 
Morgan piously. ‘‘It doesn’t belong 
to me!” 

He sprang into a cab and was off. 

**Good luck to you!” shouted Mr. 
Gorson after him. 
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The Dead Day 


By Madison Cawein 


igh a sepulchre 
ite and of gold, 
priestly hours inter 


The Day like some great king of old. 


A censer, rimmed with silver fire, 
The new moon swings above his tomb; 
While, organ-stops of God’s own choir, 


in the gloom. 


And Night draws near, the sad, the sweet— 


alm and fair— 


And kneeling at the dead Day’s feet 
Her soul goes up in silent prayer. 


In prayer, we feel through dewy gleam 
And flowery fragrance, and—above 


and dream 
ic heart of love. 
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TimE: The heyday of romance in Japan. featu 

WILIGHT fell upon the castle town of Kameyama one day, face 

T and with it a mendicant. Both seemed to have rained J ™0° 

from nowhere in particular. ores 

The gate-keeper of the walled town looked at the holy mendi- b a 

cant. A few pieces of rags were still faithful to him. At the e 

same time, they did not seem to have the delicacy and decency | “*Y‘ 

of hiding their unholy and ardent desire to fly away from the flow 

sacred personality of the man of meditation every time a frivolous oe 

gust of wind tempted them. The glances of the guard had a hi 

singular and haughty way of disregarding the flesh and the bone, | 

and, going deeper, of flaying the soul of a man. And on this most 

occasion the full penetration of his eyes was centred on the § 'S “ 

stranger. abou 

‘“Honourable teacher of law,” said the guard, “condescend —_ 

to make known to the humble one the reason why you would cate 

enter this walled town of the lord of Kameyama Clan.” mn 

‘O Those were the days when a man was justified in looking for a wild 

, ZY) spy in his brother. —_ 
jj ZG, ‘‘ The lowly one has the happiness of learning,” the mendicant ink- 
Ge, made answer, “‘ of the august fondness of the lord of the clan for a0 

Z YY, the game of Go, and also that his skill makes the gods full of hesi 
Jj, gossip and open mouths.” one 

GY a5 

GZ ; G T the time, the lord of Kameyama Castle happened to be in O1 
Vy Yy A his summer chateau. It was the delight of the dreamers the 1 
YH BZ of dreams, that chateau. And at that season of the year, whic 
Y the silken frou-frou of the shady skirts of summer woods thrilled Prov 
UZ its heart like that of a boy of sixteen, and the silver of the Hozu more 
River laughed dazzlingly at the youth of its ancient passion. Ifa 

The retainers of the summer chateau were in their robes will 
of ceremony; the lord was tu receive his guest. At the asto 
same time, the prince did not annoy the mendicant with a At 

showy banquet. fond 
‘Too much noise drowns the beating of a heart that Augi 
welcomes a friend,”’ said the cultured silk to the dusty rags song 
—the prince received his oi 
mendicant guest in person. the | 
Slender of figure was your 


this prince, and in _ his wher 
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features the imagination could see almost anything. And his 
face was not—perhaps he was such a faithful companion of the 
moon—of the colour of the sun. Some say that intellectual 
labour has a colour—that interesting pallor may be called the 
blush of romance. 

Other men, especially in his station, invented many excellent 
ways of killing time; they smoked, drank, and preferred the 
flower of the flesh to the flower of the field. The prince of 
Kameyama took to the game of Go. It was his only indulgence, 
this game. When his steps were weary on the cloud ladder on 
which the mortal plays eavesdropper on the gods, built for the 
most part by the brain of the cow-worshipping Hindus, and which 
is called, among those who do not know what they are talking 
about, speculative philosophy; and when his hands were 
thoroughly tired over a flower vase, after trying many an hour to 
catch once again the grace of a dainty goddess who stood, long 
ago when they had no years on earth, on the field just where the 
wild lilies stand to-day; and also when he happened to be un- 
employed in the discovery of the divine in a certain dirt-plastered, 
ink-hearted son of crime—in short, in his frivolous moments the 
prince took to the game for an amusement. And those of you Z 
who know aught of the game of Go would testify with me that —L 
beside it the most complicated crazy quilt of curves, lines, and / 
angles in conic sections Is a mere nursery rhyme indeed. 

On the Go-board, in the thick array of black and white stones, 
the military tactician learns that there is no hand, save his own, 
which shapes the destiny of a certain battle-field, and also, that 
Providence is by no means on the side of the heaviest guns. A 
more important and entertaining thing it will do, this game of Go. 
If a man has a turnip where he ought to have a brain, the game 
will tell him so without the slightest ceremony and with an 
astounding deal of conscience. 

And so it came to pass that the prince welcomed the mendicant 
fond of the game with an intenser fire and grace than ever an 
Augustus smiled over wine, women, or 
song. , = 

‘“‘In order,” said the prince, ‘‘to make 
the game interesting, I will wager, with 
your permission, this summer chateau 
wherein we play.” 
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The mendicant looked about him and then out upon the stretch 
of country—the mountains which were purple with dreams; the 
valley, whose kimono was the green velvet of waving rice; and 
nearer, under his eyes, the trees and rocks and singing birds which 
melted most naturally into a poem. It had the appearance of a 
crown jewel set in a perfect sea of gems, that summer chateau. 
The mendicant knew well that the simple woodwork on the panel 
of the room cost a fortune, and that the single vase on the toko- 
noma would buy many a house. And after a thorough apprecia- 
tion and estimate of the value of the stake, the mendicant said 
calmly, most solemnly, with the same tone in which he would 
doubtless cite the suttas of the Sacred One: 

‘“‘Graciously permit the humble one, prince, to offer as my wager 
one of my straw sandals—the most precious thing the humble one 
possesses, and which, I fancy, is far more faithful to its master 
than the best retainers of a lord are known to be!” 

The lord was delighted. The summer chateau was nothing to 
him : the sandal was something to the mendicant—aye, as he said, 
the most precious thing he had. 

‘Have you played much ?” the lord asked. 

“Very little,” said the mendicant. He meant that he played 
very little for a man who loved the game as well as he did. 

Pishi! Pishi! Pishi!—the sound of white and black stones 
striking the heavy wooden board as they were laid upon it with 
gentle taps. All else was silent. The marvellous mosaic pro- 
gressed—in white and black; the mendicant had the black and 
the lord the white. 

It was the placing of a single black upon a vacant field—utterly 
meaningless to a prophet who could see something more than 
rhetoric and parables in the haze of the future; but somehow it 
served, in the course of time, to cut off the dragon march of a 
hundred whites from its main body. And isolation and a 
complete seizure on the Go-board, as elsewhere,, means 
death. 

The first shock of defeat was very pleasant to the lord of 
the chateau. It was such a long time since he had felt a 
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similar sensation. The sense of defeat, and not the wager, made 
the game interesting to him. 

The night, like the black robe of the mendicant, was fading ; 
cocks heralded the coming morn with resounding vanity, and 
when the candles burnt yellow and the dawn trembled in the 
dews on the eastern ‘woods, there was a strange couple in the 
summer chateau upon whom Time had no power to impress his 
hurrying steps. 

When the morning meal was served, the prince looked at it, 
annoyed. The mendicant did not condescend to do that much 
even. Defeat upon defeat, and then another atop the rest. A 
small heart might have felt humiliation, anger, dejection, and all 
the rest of the criminal catalogue. As for the lord of the Kame- 
yama Clan, he was filled with amazement and admiration. To 
him it was like taking a trip to heaven and spending a night in 
the company of the gods. 

In three days and two nights they ate four times—and what a 
generous concession that was to the base habit of eating! And 
if you were to tell them that they slept some six hours in all that 
time—which is the fact—they would have been frank and told 
you that it might not hurt you to be a little more honest in the 
matter of counting. 

“Master,” said the prince, “it’s yours—most gloriously yours! 


Take it! Really, sir, you have given a few truly happy hours to 
my life. A shabby wager this! I should have staked half of my 
clan. And I would have done it had I known you a little better. 


The humble one craves your pardon most heartily.” 

Would the mendicant take the stake? The prince prayed that 
Buddha would direct his judgment to accept it. What glorious 
nights, when nature is white and sad under the snow, or when it 
is tearful in the season of rain, might he not have with this mendi- 
cant, with a Go-board between them! 

The mendicant rose; he was quite ready to go. 

‘August prince,” said the holy man in the black robe, “ permit 
the humble out-of-the-world to leave his compliments and sincere 
regards with your Highness. May the mercy of the Buddha e 


















































































THE IDLER 

‘‘ But the stake,” the lord interrupted 
his guest. 

“Kindly condescend to order the 


sandals of the humble one to be 
brought to the steps,” insisted the man 
of rags. He did not seem to hear the 


remark of the prince. The lord of the 
clan reminded him again of the chateau. 

And the mendicant in his turn in- 
sisted on his sandals. 

Of course they were brought to him, 
the old, old, half worn out and very 
much patched sandals. But the prince 
was equally persistent—none should 
despise the wager he had staked. 

The mendicant looked at his old 
sandals tenderly — something as a 
mother, something as a lover—with 


the pathetic touch of fondness of a con- 

fined bird looking out upon the sunny 

spring day all bright about its cage. 
The lord of the clan waited for his 


reply with an amused patience. The 
prince was somewhat overconfident. 

‘‘ The summer chateau and the pair 
of sandals!” said the mendicant. Yes, 
that was the choice; if he accepted the 
chateau, he could wander with the 
water and race with the cloud no 
longer. 

“This is my choice,’ 


> 


said the man 


of holy laws, quietly stepping down into 
his straw sandals. 

The lord of the clan—the moment 
was bitter, of course—appreciated the 
wisdom of his guest. 
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The Turn of Luck 


By Ellen Mackubin 


Newe! Place for the first time 

since Valentine Newel had suc- 
ceeded, after the death of his cousin, to 
the great fortune his grandfather had 
tried to turn aside from him. As the 
son of a marriage which was considered 
a mésalliance by his father’s family, he 
had grown to manhood among his 
mother’s people on a farm in Sussex. 
Therefore the world, to which his in- 
heritance of the Newel millions trans- 
ferred him, judged him discreet when, 
two years since, he had gone to the 
Continent before submitting himself to 
its criticism. 

That his motive was not a desire to 
gain social experience was, however, 
speedily proved by his neglect of letters 
of introduction given him for use in 
various foreign capitals; and upon his 
return it became evident that, though 
well educated and disposed to tread in 
the footsteps of his hospitable proge- 
nitors, he was lacking in that impalpable 
savotr-faire which his new acquaintances 
were half amused, half aghast, to miss 
in their host. 

‘‘He should take lessons from his 
butler in the use of his fish knife, and 
as to the manner of getting his guests 
away from the dinner table,” Van 
Alstyn grumbled. ‘* We should pro- 
bably have remained there all night if 
Mrs. Wharton had not made a move on 
her own responsibility.” 

“He wiil take his lessons on those 
and other points from me,” Betty 
Gwynne declared. ‘I have been ac- 


| eon was a large house-party at 


cepted as instructor by the poor fellow, 
who was so desperate about his short- 
comings that he had sent to town for a 
book on etiquette !” 

Van Alstyn pulled his moustache 
unsmilingly. 


** Your aunt will cordially approve,” 
he exclaimed. 

Betty flushed, and met his reproach- 
ful glance with one which was wistful. 


“‘IT want you to understand,” she 
began. 
“Tell me, then,” he murmured. 


‘* You know how much it is to me to 
believe that I—understand! ” 

She leaned her elbows on her knees, 
her chin on her clasped hands, and the 
boyish attitude was not ill-suited to 
certain details of herattire—the leggings, 
the golf coat and the broad-brimmed 
felt hat. But the smile on her delicate 
lips was essentially feminine. 

“T have seen a good deal of him 
since we have been here, and it is not 
only in manners that he differs from the 
rest of us,” she said. ‘‘ We rode in the 
park thismorning. Heis more at home 
in the saddle than anywhere else—” 

‘* A reminiscence of the farm!” 

She frowned. ‘‘ You are not to sneer 
if you wish to hear our bargain—and it 
is original enough to be worth hearing.” 

**T am dumb.” 

‘* If you were anybody else you should 
swear to that dumbness!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘ but I trust to your future 
silence for my sake.” 

He bent and lifted the edge of her 
golf coat to his lips. 

‘‘That reply would never have 
occurred to him!” she laughed though 
she flushed again. ‘‘ His methods are 
abrupt rather than graceful. Well! we 
naturally grew confidential after a 
splendid gallop. He said that his 
horses were what he valued most among 
his new possessions, and I suggested 
that he should rank some of his new 
friends higher. He answered that he 
had found no new friends, merely 
critical acquaintances. His eyes were 
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as honest, as clever, as a dog’s.” She 
paused, linked her hands behind her head 
and gazed away over the brown country- 
side of the mild December afternoon. 

“I declared that he might have me 
fora friend on certain conditions,” she 
continued presently. ‘‘ He said that he 
understood those conditions without 
mention of them, and that they need 
be no obstacle to our friendship, as, 
though quite aware of the desire of our 
mutual relations for our marriage, he 
knew also my determination against it 
—and shared my opinion.” 

She paused once more, so long that 
Van Alstyn prompted her. ‘ What 
next? You have not the air of think- 
ing him rude!” 

‘* Not rude, but a little rough. He 
assured me that he would never ask me 
to marry him, and that, if he could 
imagine I should accept him, he wouid 
be even less likely to ask me than now, 
when he is convinced that I should 
refuse him—because—” 

Again she paused, and Van Alstyn 
repeated eagerly: “ Because ? ” 

“‘ Because he loves me, and could not 
endure to be my husband unless I loved 
him.” 

Van Alstyn laughed unsteadily. 
“There must exist an unsuspected 
dramatic quality in Sussex farm life ! 
What did you respond ?” 

“ Nothing,” she said, rising. ‘“‘ He 
cut short possible reply by doing what 
I am going to do now. He walked off, 
and I remained—as you will remain 
now—to think over our conversation.”’ 

Having thus made good exit, she 
yielded to feminine instinct for further 
detail. 

‘IT saw him again, just before lun- 
cheon,”’ she resumed. We met in the 
corridor, andI held out myhand. You 
would have kissed it,” she parenthesised, 
with two charming dimples. ‘“ He 
held it so tight that my rings hurt me! 
‘We are both rather friendless,’ I said, 
‘from the equally excellent reasons that 
you are too rich and I too poor. So, if 








you like we will be friends on the under- 
stood terms.” 

“And he?” 

““He muttered something which 
meant consent. Then we sat in the 
bow window until the gong sounded, and 
I promised to coach him—as I told you.” 

Van Alstyn sighed. There was a 
melancholy on his handsome counte- 
nance which became it well. 

“I am sorry for him,” he said softly ; 
“almost as sorry as I am for myself! ” 

Upon which the conversation grew 
strictly personal, and ended, as anything 
like variance was wont to end between 
them, by her profession of regret for 
having wounded feelings whose sensi- 
tiveness was a perpetual wonder to her 
more callous nature. 

Yet, as she reflected, while she sat 
staring into her bedroom fire when she 
should. have been dressing for dinner, 
Van Alstyn’s position was harder to 
bear with courage than her own. He 
was as penniless as she, unable to earn 
more than a pittance in the bank of a 
wealthy uncle, and condemned by his 
honour to utter no word of his love for 
herself—cr only half a word when, partly 
by her fault, his feelings overcame his 
discretion. 

She was often vexed with him—un- 
justly she thought, with tears which 
nobody ever saw in her brave eyes. But 
she liked him so well that this liking 
had taught her the impossibility of 
marrying without love. 

Yet she knew that her destiny, as 
decided in the family councils, was a 
mercenary marriage, and, though she 
was too young, too pretty, too certain of 
other opportunities to be coerced for 
those she threw aside, she knew that 

some day the limits of her freedom 
would be reached, and a matrimonial 
persecution would begin whose end she 
dared not contemplate. For a con- 
servative education had not endowed her 
with either the aspirations or the pos- 
sibilities of self-support, which charac- 
terised many of her compeers. 
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THE TURN OF LUCK 


The “ family council,” however, was 
in its serenest mood of tolerant con- 
fidence during the ensuing weeks, in 
which Betty and Valentine Newel were 
together. She wondered at _ times 
whether he fully realised what a pro- 
tection his apparent devotion was to 
her from the admonitions with which 
her aunts usually watched the progress 
of her acquaintance with an eligible partz. 
She could not be sure how much he 
suspected of those ladies’ soaring hopes, 
because, from the moment of the bar- 
gain he and she had made, he never 
uttered even the name of love in her 
presence. Every other subject passed 
and re-passed through the crucible of 
their youthful analysis, and she acquired 
such respect for his information on all 
the great issues of the day, that she 
hesitated, abashed, in the gay instruc- 
tion on minor social regulations which 
she had promised and in which he 
made rapid progress. 

They rode together when the weather 
permitted. At balls, his bad dancing 
being beyond the remedy of her teach- 
ing, she would sit out a couple of 
waltzes with him. His box at the 
opera was always at her aunts’ disposal, 
and dinner-giving people manifested a 
benevolent pleasure in asking Newel 
and herself to the same functions, and 
placing them thereat side by side. 

Yet, though he filled so large a place 
in her daily life, she rarely thought 
about him when he was absent. His 
good comradeship had become a “fore- 
gone conclusion,” not to be debated. 
Van Alstyn’s melancholy moods and 
sentimental vagaries supplied her with 
much more food for dreams. Her pre- 
occupation with the soothing of that 
melancholy and the divining of those 
vagaries almost crowded from her re- 
membrance Valentine’s brief and abrupt 
avowal of his love for her. She missed 
him considerably, however, when, dur- 
ing a time, he left town for some hunt- 
ing. She was as regretful as surprised 
when she chanced to hear of his sudden 


severe illness, but was utterly unpre- 
pared for the announcement, a few days 
later, that he was dying. 

Van Alstyn, who had been one of the 
hunting party assembled at Newel 
Place, brought her the tidings, and 
gazed at her curiously while she stood 
pale and speechless. 

** He sent me to you because I am so 
close a friend to you and your aunt,” 
he said; “ he wants to see you.” 

She heard him dully. Valentine 
Newel was dying—her vigorous, sen- 
sible, cheerful chum—he who was so 
busy with noble plans, which needed 
years to mature! 

She clasped her hands and flung them 
loose again with a wild gesture of help- 
lessness. 

“If I could do something for him!” 


she cried. 

“You can!” Van Alstyn exclaimed 
eagerly. 

“T can? Oh!” suddenly recalling 
the half-heard words. ‘‘ He wants to 
see me.” 


She went to the door. ‘ Will you 
take me to him?” she asked. “I will 
get ready while you tell my aunt.” 

When she returned, ten minutes 
later, she was bidden to wait for her 
aunt to accompany her. But even in 
her impatience to be on the way to him 
whose time had grown so scanty she 
was vaguely surprised at the rapidity of 
Mrs. Wharton’s preparations. Van 
Alstyn went with them in the carriage, 
and told them that Valentine’s illness 
had resulted from a chill taken while 
sitting in a wet field beside his horse, 
which had been fatally injured by a fall. 

The train, which was about to start 
when they reached the railway station, 
was a “ local,’’ anid was so crowded that 
they were forced to separate. 

Van Alstyn, however, came restlessly 
to Betty’s side several times, with no 
more than a perfunctory question as to 
her comfort. They were drawing near 
the station which was their destination 
when he came again. 
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THE IDLER 


“He has something to ask you to do 
for him,” he said hurriedly ; ‘‘ something 
that will seem hard for you to do——” 

“Nothing he can ask will seem hard 
to do for him when he is dying.” 

“Yes, yes! Remember that he is 
dying!” Van Alstyn whispered with 
an eagerness which oddly repelled her. 
“You will surely give him his last wish,” 
he added entreatingly. 

As she followed him to the platform 
she mentally begged his pardon for her 
momentary antagonism. How kind 
was his heart to be so moved by pity for 
a man whom he had néver liked! 

Valentine's trap was waiting for them, 
in response to a telegram, and the 
coachman reported no change in his 
master’s condition during Van Alstyn’s 
absence. 

When they .arrived at Newel Place 
they were shown upstairs at once, and 
Betty, a band as of iron around her 
throbbing throat, was gently pushed 
forward by Mrs. Wharton, down whose 
cheeks tears were falling. 

“Be good to him, dear,” that lady 
faltered. ‘‘ You will never regret it.” 

Dazedlvy Betty followed a grave 
gentleman, whom Van Alstyn presented 
as the doctor. He led her into a room 
dimly lighted by a shaded lamp. A 
nurse stepped back from the bedside as 
she approached, and she was aware of 
a hoarse, broken sound, which hurt her, 
even before she realised that it was the 
tortured breathing of him who lay upon 
the bed. 


She put her hand within a burning’ 


grasp, feebly stretched out for it. She 
looked down at a fiushed haggard face 
—and two familiar eyes to which her 
heart leaped suddenly in the midst of 
all this strangeness—the eyes which 
weeks ago she had said were like a dog’s 
in their cleverness, their unutterable 
fondness. 

She was on her knees, holding his 
hand fast in both her own. Her soul 


was flooded with compassion and with 
remembrance of his love, whose one 
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confession she had until now half for- 
gotten. 

‘* You must not be so very grieved,” 
he panted brokenly. “‘ You can make me 
very happy for—the few hours left me!” 

“Tell me what I can do—but it will 
be so little !”” she sobbed, dropping her 
face on his hand. 

She felt his trembling touch upon her 
hair. 

‘‘It will be so much, that I have 
sometimes thought life*too hard to 
bear—knowing you would never do 
it for me.” His voice sank as she lifted 
her head. ‘“ But you will do for the 
dying what you could not do for the 
living!” he gasped. ‘Sweet, I love 
you! I shall be dead to-morrow—will 
you be my wife until then—that I may 
die in your arms?” 

Always in Betty’s memory the hours 
which ensued are as bewildered, yet as 
unforgettable, as a haunting dream. 
People came and went through the 
shadowy room ; her aunt, the nurse, the 
doctor, and another grave gentleman 
who held a book, and after whose read- 
ing she repeated certain words which 
Valentine had uttered between struggles 
for breath. 

Then Mrs. Wharton tearfully -em- 
braced her, and Van Alstyn emerging 
from some of the shadows, caught her 
hands and kissed them with a vehemence 
from which she shrank, turning to the 
bed again and the eyes that gazed upat 
her. 

They were not like a dog’s eyes now, 


_nor like any she had ever seen in their 


tender exultation; yet in spite of the 
difference they were still the eyes of the 
friend she trusted. 

“My wife!’ Valentine whispered. 
“My wife! I have so short atime to 
call you this that you will let me say it 
often.” And as she bent over him he 
went on pantingly : “ Since the moment 
I first saw you I have wanted to take 
care of you; brave, cheery, lonely little 


girl Now I shall have my _ wish, | 





though I shall not be here to see 
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THE TURN OF LUCK 


Swiftly the motive for his desire for 
this marriage pierced her comprehension 
through the preoccupation with which 
compassion had hidden it from her. 
She leaned close to him. 

“If you were as poor as I am, I would 
have married you to-night, if you had 
asked me!” she murmured. 

He smiled. ‘Not even yourself 
knows that better than I know it! 
But you must not mind my gladness 
that you will never be poor again. 
My. wife is a rich woman—who will 
accomplish for me many of the plans 
we used to He gasped for air, 
and somebody put a fan into her 
hand. 

“You can do more for me—of your 
sweetness,” he went on_ presently. 
“ Will you put your arm about me—if 
the doctor lifts mie a little?” 

She had held him thus, looking down 
at his shut lids, listening to his strug- 
gling breath, for a time of which she had 
no reckoning, when she became aware 
that his lids had ceased to quiver, that 
his breath came more softly. 

With a stab of fear she met the 
doctor’s glance as he stood with his 
fingers on Valentine’s wrist. 

“Can you support him a while longer? 
You may give him a chance,” he said 
just audibly. * “ He is asleep and his 
temperature is lower.” 

Forty-eight hours later Valentine 
Newel was told what everybody else 
heard sooner. 

His vigorous youth, his enormous 
vitality, had conquered at the instant 
when death was apparently about to 
overcome them. There were more pro- 
fessional terms in the doctor’s explana- 
tion, but the plain English of it was that 
life, not death, now awaited him. 

Valentine’s eyes turned a passionate 
appeal from the doctor to Betty, who 
stood beside the bed. 

“Tt seems like a trick,”’ he muttered, 
“but I never meant——” 

She gathered his fluttering fingers in 
her clasp. 
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“My answer shall be what you said 
to me,” she replied steadily. ‘‘ Not even 
yourself knows your meaning better 
than I.” 

He drew his hand from hers, pressed 
it over his eyes, and there was a chok- 
ing sound of sobs. 

The doctor—confessor to more secrets 
than any priest—led her gently to the 
door. 

‘“* He is very weak still,”’ he whispered. 
‘‘ Later he shall hear how gallantly you 
helped to save him.” 

She crossed the corridor to a sitting- 
room where her aunt had spent the long 
hours of waiting. Betty had no desire 
for solitude, in which her confusion of 
emotion might become too clear. She 
preferred to join in Mrs. Wharton’s re- 
joicings over Valentine's recovery, which 
apparently was all that lady required of 
Valentine’s wife. 

But Mrs. Wharton was not in her 
usual place. Instead, Van Alstyn stood 
alone, staring into the fire, and he turned 
a gloomy countenance to Betty as she 
entered. 

He strode toward her and clasped in 
both his own the hand she mechanically 
extended to him. 

“‘It seems as if we had been tricked!” 
he muttered, looking at her pale and 
troubled face with piercing eagerness. 

At the words, so nearly those which 
Valentine had just uttered so differently, 
colour rushed into her whit> cheeks and 
she withdrew her hand. 

“Don’t hate me that J influenced you 
to marry him,” he went on vehemently. 
“Newel told me his wish when he sent 
me to you—I thought that your inheri- 
tance of his fortune would make a hap- 
piness for you and me—a setting free 
from the bonds of poverty, which have 
kept us apart——” 

**Stop!” she cried. She was as tall 
as he; and in the eyes which squarely 
met his blazed a scorn from which he 
shrank as from physical hurt. 

“ Understand, now and always, that 
you in no degree influenced my 
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THE IDLER 


marriage,” she said slowly. ‘I married 
Valentine Newel only to give him his 
dying wish. But, though I do not love 
him, neither do I love any other, and I 
thank God that he will live and that my 
happiness ts safe with the best man I 
have ever known.” 

Van Alstyn laughed jarringly. ‘Allow 
me to congratulate you on the conver- 
sion to worldly wisdom which your two 
days’ possession of Newel’s millions has 
affected.” 

She was gone. Breathless, every 
pulse throbbing, she fled with but one 
certainty in that chaos of her soul. 

She had never loved Van Alstyn— 
never—never ! 

Valentine Newell recovered steadily, 
yet not rapidly as the doctor desired. 
Late in March the society papers an- 
nounced his departure for a yachting 
trip through Southern waters, accom- 
panied by his physician, while Mrs. 
Newel, who was a poor sailor, remained 
at their country place, under the 
chaperonage of her aunt, Mrs. Wharton. 

The unusual circumstances of their 
marriage had been, of course, a boon to 
the dulness of Lent, when, events 
being fewer, gossip becomes more 
fervent ; and Mrs. Wharton was quite 
aware that this separation would not 
add to the pleasantness of the on dits 
in circulation. But exceedingly plain 
speaking to Betty only produced the 
assurance that the arrangement was 
mutually satisfactory to the two most 
concerned and that they could dispense 
with the approval of others. And Mrs. 
Wharton found herself disinclined to- 
ward an appeal to Valentine. 

Indeed, the yachting trip had been 
his proposition, made with the matter- 
of-course cheerfulness which was the 
manner he had adopted toward Betty, 
and which checked any possible offer 
of her society. They somehow had 
“seemed less to each other during those 
days of his convalesence, when she 
read to him, wrote letters for him, 
played chess with him, than when their 
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comradeship of the early winter had 
been of choice, not of necessity. Yet 
the more she was associated with his 
plans and the more she heard of the 
scheme of life this young millionaire 
had prescribed, the greater grew her 
esteem for him—and something warmer 
than esteem ! 

He was so “good.” Betty, who 
hitherto had scantily experienced all 
she defined by that little word, thrilled 
with proud rejoicing that she belonged 
to him—even though the thrill brought 
tears to her eyes and a flutter to her 
throat. 

She said “ God speed” to him gaily, 
amid the white paint and bright brasses 
of the yacht, which presented a scene 
ill suited to melancholy. But she 
carried home a heartache which refused 
to be ignored, and yearning keener than 
she had ever before known to answer 
the question which had leaped into his 
eyes when she held up her cheek to his 
kiss beside the companionway. 

She wrote him, two or three times 
each week, notes of enquiry after his 
health, and received from him rather 
clever accounts of the humours of the 
cruise ; and there was nothing on either 
side of the correspondence which might 
not have been published without viola- 
tion of privacy! and so the summer 
passed into autumn. 

Then suddenly a black cloud: which 
had long hung on the national horizon 
blew with whirlwind speed into propor- 
tions which obscured the heavens. 
Newspaper growling as to our duty 
became stern admonitions. The people, 
in whom money-getting and self-ad- 
vancement appeared to have smothered 
nobler instincts, stirred with that heredi- 
tary Anglo-Saxon revolt against tyranny, 
old as the race. 

President Kruger sent his ultimatum 
to the British Government and war 
became inevitable. 

Betty received a telegram dated 
Torquay : 


I have offered to equip a troop of cavalry, 
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THE TURN OF LUCK 


and have volunteered to gointo its ranks. Am 
returning immediately. 
VALENTINE. 

Nothing was further from the purpose 
of the man who sent that telegram than 
to discover thereby his wife's feelings 
for him—yet he could not more surely 
have achieved it! 

That she liked him, that she esteemed 
him, that she admired him, Betty had 
often told herself. But it was the read- 
of that telegram, facing with racing 
heart and shining eyes what it meant to 
her of exultation, of suspense, of possible 
anguish or possible happiness, which 
revealed to her that she loved him. 

He came—sunbrowned, and eager— 
embarrassed during the first moments 
of greeting, yet speedily engrossed by 
the books on cavalry tactics. 

He was half shyly proud when he re- 
ceived from the Governor a commission 
as lieutenant. 

‘““Of course,” he explained ; “I ride 
better than I do anything else. It will 
be a horseman’s war, and I may prove 
of some use out there.” 


‘*Do you suppose I cannot see you 
are a born soldier?” she exclaimed. 
“‘ This is your very heart’s desire!” 

“Ts it?” he muttered; and turned 
away for an instant—an instant in which 
the world stood still for her. 

‘* You must not make a hero of me,” 
he said with an unsteady laugh and his 
face still averted; ‘‘ Iam only answer- 
ing a call which has been answered by 
half the fellows of my age throughout 
the country.” 

“Tam not making a hero of you,” 
she murmured. 

He turned again at the tremor in her 
voice—white, wide-eyed, trembling. 

“TI am only learning, as many a 
woman throughout the country is learn- 
ing,” she faltered, “all the love—and 
dread—a heart can hold!” 

He was kneeling beside her chair, his 
arms about her—and in their souls 
a rapture which, whatever that summer 
of war should bring them, neither Life 
nor Death could take away. 
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' *Pollable Well!” 


By Frank L. Stanton 


- 


PITE o’ the tempests a-blowin’, 
Still had one story to tell; 
Bright, sunny weather, or snowin’, 
Allus felt “ tollable well.” 


Half o’ the settlement sighin’— 
Things gone to ruin, pell-mell! 

Never did hear him a-cryin’— 
Allus felt ‘‘ tollable well!” 


’Course he had trouble an’ sorrow 
(Come to us all fer a spell). 

But, seein’ a brighter to-morrow, 
He allus felt “ tollable well.” 
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HITE OAKS cattle never ran out, except 
in the early spring. Trampling ruins the 


thickest and best-established sward, if the 
ground underneath is like a wet sponge. 
It is a waste, withal dangerous, to graze 
clover until the early heads are well in 
blossom. 

Cattle, like sheep—like all the ruminants, in fact—have no 
teeth in the front of the upper jaw. They crop and browse 
by pressing grass and buds against their sharp, cutting 
lower teeth with the upper lip and the tongue. The crop- 
ping is then rolled into morsels—-cuds—and swallowed 


without chewing. The cuds go down into an outer stomach, / 
whence they are raised to be chewed at leisure. Clover, |\ 


too young, too damp, or too greedily swallowed, is apt to 
ferment, and produce bloating. Then the poor beast swells 
violently, falls, rolls, gets up again, lows, staggers, falls, and 
dies unless help comes, and quickly. If the bloating is dis- 
covered in time, it may be checked by running the beasts 
hard until they are ready .to drop. Drenches sometimes 
avail, but the sure, if painful, remedy is the trocar—a sharp, 
spike-like knife with which to pierce the animal’s side just 
back of the right fore shoulder. It must go deep enough to 
cut the outer stomach, yet leave the inner one intact; 
further, it must be so skilfully directed that it will miss a 
vital part. Major Baker thought prevention much better 
than such cure, so his cattle ranged for six weeks up and 
down the creek valley, getting their fill 
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TO THE GROUND 





of tender, watery green things which 
could not possibly do them harm. 
Cattle browse by nature and graze by 
opportunity. A richly-budded thicket 
tempts them more than the tenderest 
sweet grass. They nip off not only 
buds, but lengths of slender stem as 
well. When the buds grow to young 
shoots, the tongue comes into play. 
Long, flexible, muscular, and viscid, it 
can draw into her mouth herbage be- 


Ayond reach of the mouth itself. 


Shrubs abounded in the creek valley, 


Eso did grassy banks, and flats set thick 


with May apples. These the cattle nip- 
ped, if they came upon them just as 


if the leaves were pushing through, folded 


like fairy umbrellas of shot silk, green 
and crimson. If the umbrellas escaped, 
to unfold as flat, round-notched, pale- 
green leaves, with waxen apple-scented 
blossoms set singly upon the stalks un- 
derneath, the beasts did no more than 
trample them down. It was the same 
with the paw-paw thickets: budded 
tips were greedily snatched, although 
they came out later than the most. But 
after the curious blackish-red blooms 
opened, such tips as remained were 
safe against browsing. Paw-paw blos- 


soms, like those of the May apple, 
breathe an odour reminiscent of the 
tipe fruit, which possibly is not to the 
ruminant mind and nostrils. 
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There was an old field or two along 
the creek. The bottoms were mostly 
still in cultivation, but some upland 
stretches lay out, and were swarded 
over with blue grass, battling for root- 
hold against the ever-present sedge. 
It was not so unequal a battle as it 
looked, for the blue grass had stay to 
match the best thoroughbred that ever 
grazed onit. Moreover, it throve under 
trampling, as sedge could not do. Be- 
tween them they managed to make the 
old fields the assembly place of cattle 
for miles and miles about. 

One of the old fields had big, gnarled 
apple trees dotted over half of it. They 
stood, some of them, four-square, and 
all of them in such manner that you 
could see they were the remnant of 
orchard rows. They did not bear much 
fruit, and what did form was sour and 
apt to mildew; but for all that, they 
bloomed royally as certain as the spring 
came round. They had widespread, 
drooping branches, marked all along 
the under edge, as high as cattle 
could reach, with dead twigs, killed 
by continuous cropping. Above that 
the round heads were half-globes of 
netted stems and leaves, so thick no 
sun-ray pierced through even at the 
hottest high noon. Cattle came to lie 
in the shade, chewing the cud con- 
tentedly, and flicking away chance flies 
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with lazy flourishes of the tail tip. 
There was a path from the creek to 
almost every tree. Cattle, indeed, are 
as great path-makers as hogs or ants. 
They walk in singie file, one treading 
almost upon the heels of the other. 
In every herd, however small, there is 
a queen. Commonly it is the bell cow. 
In the old field 
there was, of course, 
disputed supremacy. 
Three bell cows 
sometimes chewed 
the cud of peace 
in the shade of a 
single tree. More 
commonly there 
was a bell cow to 
a tree, monarch of 


all she surveyed 
within its circle of 
shadow. 


Sometimes, when 
grazing was lush 
and extra plenty, 
the home-going 
began about four 
o’clock. Oftener 
sundown was 
the starting 
hour. For a 
while the going 
was slow—slow * 
enough to nip 
grass and swinging bushes 
in passing. But as dusk | 
thickened, the leader was 
apt to break into a furious 
run, which set her bell 
wildly jingling, and 
brought .the herd after 
her at speed, lowing, 
and crowding upon one 
another. Then the black 
milkmaids, waiting in the 
cow-pens, nodded as they heard the 
bell jangling, and said to the calf- 
minders: “Ah ha! Old Sis Bell 
Cow comin’ home a-gilpin! Reckon 
she sees ha’nts out dar in de 
woods.” 
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In the farmlands a calf’s weaning 
age is indefinite—it runs from _ six 
months to two years. At each milking 
the calves are suckled. If there are 
cows a plenty, a young calf gets two 
teats—that is, all the milk in them, 
besides sucking the other two until the 
froth ropes from his mouth. Let alone, 

he will hang on to 
the first teat seized 


until milk no longer flows 
freely into his mouth, then 
change to the others one 
after another, and at last go 
back to the first, sucking it 
till it looks like a dry, 
wrinkled whiffet, then 
hunching vigorously to make 
the last drops of cream come down. 
Cows can and do hold up their milk. 
To do it they stand with the backbones 
slightly arched, the feet braced and 
square under them, instead of spread 
out behind and before. In the udder, 
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NEXT TO THE GROUND 
as in the pail, cream always rises to the 
top. As fast as the milk is secreted, 
specific gravity begins to work, setting 
the fats of it above the watery parts. 
This is the reason close stripping is so 
essential to big butter yields. It is 
also the reason that as the calves get 
old enough to eat grass they are suckled 
all round—that is to say, have their 
mouths pulled quickly from teat to teat, 
so as to draw away the low milk, and 
leave the cream for the pail. 

Sis Cow does not stomach this rob- 












bery of her 
calf. She 
knows intui- 
tively how 


much more 
nourishing 
and hearten- 

ing is her 
cram than 

mere milk. 

So when milk- 

ing proper 
begins, at first 

she gives down 

freely enough, 

then all at 

once the flow 
checks. Milk 
as she may, 

the milker’ 
gets buta faint 

white frothy 

trickle. Then 

it is strategy 
meets _ strat- ; 

egy. The calf, which has been 
pulled off and €lther roped or turned 
outside the cow-pen, is fetched back 
and allowed to suck a bit. Sis Cow 
spreads her feet, most content, and 
licks her baby, seeming to thrill 
happily at his vigorous hunchings. In 
a twinkle he is dragged off, and there 
is the milker, quart cup in hand, intent 
to fill it with the precious strippings and 
save them for her churn. Plain milk, 
she holds, is plenty rich enough for 
drinking, either by children or calves. 


yf 


There were thickets round about the 
old field of the apple trees and skirting 
woods beyond that made it a favourite 
place for cows to drop and hide their 
calves. They stole away from the 
herd, to some sequestered spot, were 
invisible for twenty-four hours, then 
came pacing back to graze with the 
rest. Since wild hogs sometimes came 
into the woods, it was the part of 
wisdom to hunt the calves and bring 
them home as soon as possible. Joe 
and Patsy nearly always went with 
black Mammy upon such expeditions. 
This calf hunting was done afoot, with 
Watch for guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Watch could easily have 
smelled out the little hidden 
beast, but there was no need 
for it. The minute the cow 
caught sight of the big dog, 
she charged down upon him 
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with lowered horn and angry puffs of 
breath. If she had mooed a low, 
peculiar .moo, every hoof and horn 
within hearing would have come to her 
help. If Watch had been alone, she 
would have sounded this rallying-call. 
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Human company changed his presence 
from a menace toan irritation. Watch 
met the charge by dropping behind 
Joe, not slinking, but simply effacing 
himself until there was need of action. 
Black Mammy soothed the cow, and, 
while the beast ate, tried to get her 
hand upon the swollen udder. With 
cows broken to the pail, that was easy. 
Heifers just coming in backed away 
from her, sometimes with brandished 
horns. Then there was nothing for it 
but to find the calf and drive it home 
withsthe 

mother. Un- 

less a cow, <P 
especially a : 










young cow, is milked clean soon after 
calving, the milk will clot, cake, set 
up fevers, and spoil the udder. 
Mammy went on with her gang 
toward the likeliest thickets, looking 
over her shoulder as she walked, and 
changing her course until she saw the 
cow begin to run after. Then she kept 
straight ahead, and set Watch to 
sniffing at leaves and brush. Instantly 
the cow began to run, lowing as she 
ran. And then out from some brush, 
clump, or tuft of sedge there started a 





calf, a saucy fellow, bright-eyed, with 
a rich velvety coat, dazzling white, if 
it had white anywhere about it, royally 
red, or spotted to vie with Joseph’s 
coat of old. He stood stiffly upright 
fora breath, staring about him, then 
curled his tail over his back, and dashed 
to meet his dam, who at once cuddled 
him under chin, lowered her horns, and 
brandished them if Watch so much as 
looked at her; but, after the dog was 
ordered home, suffered herself to be 
driven slowly to the pen, with her baby 
trotting at her side. 

White Oaks cows were milked 
regularly, and stripped very clean 
from the day they came in; but 
until the calves were a month old 
the pigs got the milk. The 
calves, of course, were allowed to 
suck and suck—the trouble was, 
their small bodies could not 
hold four gallons at a time. 
Though they were suckled 
three times a day if the cows 
came home at noon, they 
always set up a great bawling 
and bleating at night, and 
ran with lifted tails down the 
fence the minute they heard 
the first faint low of their homing 
dams. 

Cows do not forget their big children 
in the delight of loving and licking their 
little ones. Even after the big ones 
have calves of their own, the milky 
mothers moo recognition, and lick the 
daughters all over. That is, however, 
a service any cow will perform for a 
herd comrade with whom she keeps 
terms of amity and comity. Consider- 
ing how blockily a cow is built, she has 
a wonderful facility in reaching all over 
herself with her tongue, her tail, or her 
hoofs. She can and does suck herself 
if she chooses, and, further, can both 
lick and scratch with her teeth the root 
of her tail. But the face, forehead, 
space between the horns, and some ten 
inches of backbone, where neck and 
body join, must go unlicked unless a 
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helping friendly tongue is available. hard time, but manage to avoid send- 
When shedding their coats in the ing out one betraying tinkle. 

, Most times cattle go to 
the same place to sleep, and 
choose for it the highest 
ground available, unless it is 
wholly unsheltered. Cattle 
turned into a strange pasture 
run about it, snuffing eagerly, 
as though intent upon finding 
out if it has held other cattle. 
Almost invariably the new 
herd sleeps in the same place 
the old one did — that is, 
supposing it is an established 
cattle run. A single cow in 
milk, or with a sucking calf 
at her side, can lead and 

ats dominate a whole herd of 
beef cattle. At sight of a 
spring they scratch themselves against a dog, stirred perhaps by remote 
any handy upright tree, fence-post, memories of the days when there 
house corner, what not. At shedding were wolves, cattle charge down upon 
time, and, indeed, all through the him in mass. Unless he gets out of 
summer, all sorts of cattle iove to find their way, they will roll and trample 
a dry, bare spot, either sandy or dusty, him to death, then gore the carcass, 
and paw up the light earth all over drooling and bellowing. Blood scent, 
themselves, bellowing faintly as they especially the blood of their own kind, 
do it. sets them crazy. Even to cross the 
August, with its clouds of winged, trail of a fresh hide dragged through 
stinging blood-suckers, sends cattle to theirfeeding ground makes them prance, 
the refuge of deep, still pools, or deeper 
stiller thickets. There they stand all 
day, hurrying out to feed at night, or 
rather early dawn, when the chill of 
the dew keeps flies and mosquitoes 
inert. Milk cows running upon rich, 
fresh pasture fall back so much in milk, 
it is the part of wisdom to stable and 
feed them. A perfectly dark stable 
protects from flies. Notwithstanding, 
cattle do not love it. Beyond all other 
domestic animals they keep the tang of 
primal savagery, in spite of having been 
for so long intimately dominated by 
humankind. In hot weather they hate to 
be penned at night, and are wily enough 
to hide themselves toward sundown, 
and stand perfectly still in the thickets 
or high weeds until the cattle driver bellow, and make leaping plunges, low- 
has passed them by. Bell cows havea _ ering the head, and brandishing the 
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horns as they come down. Bulls, cu- 
riously enough, are not so fierce over 
scenting blood as cows. 

Oxen well broken are driven without 
reins. They go to right or left, turn, 
back, hold back, or pull, according to 
the driver’s word and the cracking and 
tickling of his keen black-snake whip. 
Ox-goads are unknown in the grass 
country of Ternessee, though they are 
in scattered use in the mountains. 
Oxen are slow but mighty, good for 
every use that requires steady power 
without speed. Literally, they learn 
to bear the yoke in their youth. An 
ox running unbroken until three years 
old would be ill to handle and worse 
to drive. 

Well-matched oxen working for years 
in the same yoke grow pathetically fond 
of each other. They feed side by side 
at grass, lie down and rise up together, 
low disconsolately if by chance one gets 
out of sight, and if forcibly separated, 
sometimes breach the stoutest fences 
to reach one another. Ox feet wear 
to the quick—not so easily as horse’s 
feet do—but still so as to make shoeing 
imperative if they needs must travel 
over rocks either to the wagon or plough. 
An ox-shoe is a queer-looking split plate 
of iron, ill to make fast, not so easily 
kept in place. 

Twin calves, both of the same sex, 
grow up strictly normal; but a heifer 
calf twin to a bull calf will not make a 
cow. She is called a free-martin, and 
never breeds, though sometimes she 
gives milk. More generally she makes 
a fine, free-footed plough-beast, quicker, 
and lighter-stepping than an ox. A 
yoke of free-martins, indeed, though 
such a thing is hard to come by, are 
worth almost as much in the making 
of a crop as a span of slow mules. 

A cow has her likes and dislikes 
among bipeds and quadrupeds—stand- 
ing, the very pattern of bovine content, 
to be milked by one hand, snorting and 
kicking the minute another hand is laid 
upon her udder. Dogs in general, she 
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hates. Shepherd dogs she tolerates, 
because she knows they mean no harm ; 
besides, they are’ so persistent there is 
no use in trying to escape them. Among 
grazing beasts, she has a certain awed 
admiration for horses, an amused 
contempt for mules, toleration of a 
sort for hogs, and bitter hate for 
sheep. 

Cattle, indeed, will not graze where 
sheep have fouled and nipped the pas- 
tures, nor drink where the wooly gentry 
have soiled the water. This is partly 
because of the strong odour—an ill 
odour—that sheep leave behind, partly 
also from the fact that sheep graze so 
close even a rabbit cannot nibble after 
them until they have been three days 
away. Cows have an odour of their 
own, nearly as strong as the sheep 
smell, and pleasant or unpleasant largely 
according to circumstances and state 
of mind. The breath of cattle running 
where there is much sweet vernal grass 
is really fragrant, very unlike their 
breath when grazing red clover or feed- 
ing down stubble of aftermath. 

A prodigal son or daughter—other- 
wise a stray—is not received by the 
herd when he comes home as becomes 
a fatted calf. Instead, he is hustled 
and tussled mightily, forced to his knees, 
beaten with many horn-stripes before he 
establishes himself upon even a footing 
of toleration. Even more curious is 
the way herd cattle fight among them- 
selves when turned from a _ wonted 
pasture eaten bare into one full of 
fat pickings. The plenteous prospect 
seems to go to their heads. At first 
they run all about, bleating and bawl- 
ing like so many hungry calves. They 
snatch mouthfuls between bawls, then 
all at once set to, locking horns in twos 
and threes, butting, pummeling, over- 
throwing, rolling the overthrown along 
so violently they seem in danger of 
broken bones. The smaller and lighter 
the contestant, the greater is his spirit. 
Two-year-olds scramble up, bleating 
defiance at the big fellows who have 
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downed them, brandishing their horns 
martially and pawing up earth all 
around. After an hour or so, when 
every horn of them has tried con- 
clusions with every other horn, they 
settle to steady feeding, and keep the 
peace until the time of the next new 
pasture. 

All animals play the game of follow 
my leader. Cattle are no exception. 
At the shipping points, where there is 





much business, every stockyard has its 
trained steer, which runs nimbly up 
the gangway from the stock pens to 
the car, thus luring its unwary fellows 
to the beginning of doom. One such 
beast out West was said to have placed 
a half million fat steers aboard the 
trains. Since after it all his end was 
beef, there may be, after a fashion, 
something of even-handed justice yet 
remaining in the world. 
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June 


By 


Edna _ Kingsley 


Wallace 


Breath of red roses and gleam of the moon,— 


] es June, rhythm and tune, 


Air from Hesperides 


Blown thro’ the cherry trees, 


Hum of the merry bees, 
,Drunken with June! 


Sky blue and white with you, 
Meadows bedight with you, 


Hilltops alight with you, 
Crickets acroon. 


June, June, wonderful rune 

Of life at its fullest, of life at its noon,— 
Perfume and wine of you, 

Shimmer and shine of you, 

Who could repine of you, 


Blossomful June ? 
Oh! the sweet night of 
I’m in affright of you, 


With the delight of you, 


Magical June! 


you,— 
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Idler’s. Club 


By the Editor and Others 


THE IDLER was from Bret 

Harte, the first being ‘“ The 
American Claimant,” by his friend 
Mark Twain. Bret Harte’s tale was 
called “The Conspiracy of Mrs. 
Bunker,” and it ran through the first 
three numbers of this magazine, 
accompanying Mark Twain’s serial, 
which took two volumes to complete. 
For later issues of THE IDLER, Bret 
Harte wrote “An Ingenue of the 
Sierras,” ** Californian Poems,” 
“Johnny Boy,” and other contribu- 
tions. He had a distinct preference 
for the drawings of A. S. Boyd, and, in 
fact, made it a proviso that this artist 
should illustrate his IDLER stories. 
Boyd at that time had just arrived in 
London from Glasgow, where Bret 
Harte had become acquainted with 
him. The artist, then practically 
unknown in London, speedily made a 
name for himself, and illustrated all the 
stories of Bret Harte, as well as those 
of other celebrities, that appeared in 
THE IDLER. 


' ‘HE second story purchased by 


Bret Harte used to give an account 
of a mansion in England which he 
thought would make the basis of a 
thrilling novel, but he never would tell 
where the mansion was situated. He 
came on the house in his wanderings 
over the land; unplanned journeys, in 
which he took a keen delight. The 
history of the place was something like 
this. It was entailed, and the owner 
hated his nephew, the next heir. The 
nephew did not’ get on well in the 
world, and had appealed to his uncle 
for help in vain. I think the nephew’s 
wife died of starvation, and her husband 
became a soured and bitter man. At 
last the property and great wealth 
came to him on the death of the uncle. 


The heir paid but one visit to the 
estate. He discharged all the servants, 
carried out what furniture was portable, 
and piled it ina heap on the lawn. He 
took the doors from their hinges and 
the windows from their places, and 
threw them on the mountain of furni- 
ture, setting fire to the accumulation. 
The windowless, doorless mansion he 
left standing, locked the gates of the 
estate, and took his departure for the 
Continent. Years after, when Bret 
Harte stumbled upon the place, thick 
masses of ivy had filled up the openings, 
so that it was almost impossible for 
one to force his way through into the 
interior. The ivy had silently wrenched 
great cracks in the walls, and the 
interior was a gloomy wilderness of 
rank vegetation, mould, and moss. 
Owls and bats had made the grand 
house their home. The novelist said 
that no imagination could picture such 
a scene of utter desolation as this ivy- 
grown ruin presented, and he admitted 
that such a feeling of awe overcame 
him that he got out of the deserted 
mansion with more celerity than he 
won his way in. Lord Byron’s lines 
might have been written on _ this 
architectural spectre— 

Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow 

To halls deserted, portals gaping wide : 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 

Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied; 

Swept into wrecks anon by Time's ungentle 

tide! 

How the ghosts of the authors of 
“Uncle Silas” or ‘‘ The Mysteries of 
the Udolpho” would revel in such a 
place ! There, Mrs. House-on-the- 
Marsh, is a story made to your hand, 
as Robert Browning might have said. 

Talking of ghosts and of Byron, Bret 
Harte used to relate an experience 
which he neglected to write out for the 
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benefit of the Society for the Detection 
of Spiritual Phenomena. It was always 
a matter of regret with him that he had 
never met Charles Dickens, whose 
appreciative letter the young Californ- 
ian writer received on the day of the 
great English novelist’s death. But 
he met a greater than Dickens. I am 
not sure whether this incident occurred 
at Newstead Abbey or at some country 
seat which Byron used to visit, but be 
that as it may, Bret Harte was a guest 
at this house. and occupied a large 
chamber, which tradition said had 
been Byron's own. During the night 
the poet’s ghost awoke the visitor, and 
they conversed amicably together. 
Finally the ghost shoved back a secret 
panel in the wall, revealing a narrow 
stair, quite after the manner of the 
shilling shocker, and conducted his 
guest down and out on the lawn. 
Ghost and guest then returned to the 
latter’s chamber, and the former took 
a courteous leave. In the morning the 
modern poet was much impressed by 
the vividness of his dream. He 
searched the wainscotting of his room 
for the secret panel, but without success. 
At breakfast he said to his hostess— 

‘“‘T suppose there is no secret stair- 
way leading down from the room I 
slept in?” « 

The hostess seemed rather startled 
by the question. 

‘** Why do you ask ?” she said. 

He then related his experience, and 
she admitted that such a feature of the 
house actually existed, but added that 
it had been closed for many years. 
Later in the day a carpenter was 
brought, who opened secret panel and 
lower door, and Bret Harte, wide awake, 
walked up the stair which he thought 
to have traversed in a dream, recognis- 
ing even the broken steps which the 
ghost in going down had warned him 
against. 





Bret Harte was a warm admirer of 
Thoreau’s writings, and when the poet 
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came east,after his first literary success, 
he made a pilgrimage to Walden Pond, 
where Thoreau had lived in a shanty of 
his own construction, on parched pease 
and such like frugal fare. Accustomed 
to the limitless wilderness cf the 
western mining camps, Harte was some- 
what disillusionised to find that Walden 
Pond was practically in the midst of 
civilisation. He called upon Emerson, 
who lived close by, and admitted his 
disappointment. Emerson, benignant 
mild philosopher that he was, smiled 
and said nothing, but his wife was not 
so reticent. “Oh Henry and his 
privations are all humbug,” asserted 
Mrs. Emerson. ‘‘ He took very good 
care never to get out of hearing of our 
dinner horn !” 

The idler who wishes to wile away 
a weary hour will have ample oppor- 
tunity this summer. There is an 
exhibition on at Wolverhampton, 
another at Cork, and no less than two 
in London. Earl’s Court will show us 
how much better they do these things 
in France, that country being so distant 
from our shores that few of us ever have 
a chance to visit it, so we will see Paris 
at Earl’s Court without being put to 
the disagreeableness of crossing the 
Channel. Good Americans when they 
die go to Paris, but while they are very 
much alive they promulgate an exhi- 
bition of their own at the Crystal 
Palace. You pays your shilling and 
takes your choice. If Americans are so 
fond of Paris as is alleged, it is a 
wonder they did not amalgamate the 
two exhibitions into one of the trusts 
they are so much addicted to, and thus 
destroy competition, more especially as 
Imre Kiralfy, the presiding spirit of 
the Earl’s Court Show, obtained his 
amazing experience in the United 
States. However fierce the rivalry 
may become this summer we need have 
no fear of the competitors throwing 
stones at each other, for each owns a 
glass house. 
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The Crystal Palace this year cele- 
brates its Jubilee. The manner of that 
celebration is as striking, as charged 
with significance, as was the original 
exhibition fifty years ago. The in- 
dustrial changes of half a century are 
crystallised in the sentence that an- 
nounces that the forthcoming exhibition 
will consist exclusively of American 
products. That such an exhibition, 
properly carried out, must attract great 
attention, there is no doubt. The faint 
hint of a daring challenge to compari- 
son will appeal to the public generally ; 
and manufacturers will have a natural 
curiosity to inspect the methods and 
products of actual or possible rivals. 

The spectator may witness all the 
involuted movements of complicated 
machinery without noise, dirt, dust or 
danger. All the American typewriters 
represented in London have combined 
for the purpose of exhibiting; but the 
agricultural machine makers prefer to 
be independent of one another, and 
make separate exhibits; as also do the 
houses dealing in American shoes, and 
those selling sewing machines and 
bicycles. It is not expected that any 
linen will be washed in public; but if 
not, it is hard to see how the company 
that is going to exhibit an elaborate 
laundry plant, can make an adequate 
display of machinery in motion. 
Among the displays that will attract 
attention will be that of MHuyler’s 
Candy Store, which has attained inter- 
national reputation through the popu- 
larity of the “ Belle of New York.” 
This exhibit may fill Fullers full of 
envy, but perhaps Fullers also will be 
there. A section will be devoted to 
food products of all kinds, another to 
textile fabrics, another to medicines 
and surgical and dental appliances, and 
space is reserved for musical instru- 
ments and photographic and optical 
appliances. 


Back in the last century THE IDLER 
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was accustomed to invite its friends 
and acquaintances to tea every Friday 
afternoon, and on these occasions the 
thirsty and the celebrated congregated. 
A humorous writer in that clever weekly 
To-day, writes as follows of the func- 
tions :-— 

THE IDLER teas were presided over 
by Mr. and Mrs. Jerome, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Barr, and Mr. and Mrs. G. B. 
Burgin, with an old lady to cut cake 
and bread and butter in the back 
office. The office boy handed round 
the tea, and the rooms were crammed. 
This small office boy had ears like a 
bat, and was distinguished for his 
brevity of speech. One day, when the 
crush became unusually great, the 
small boy was torn by conflicting 
emotions. ‘Everybody was thirsty, and 
wanted more tea. One lady, in par- 
ticular, was very exacting, and vainly 
endeavoured to attract the boy’s atten- 
tion. In despair, she grabbed him at 
last, and said severely, ‘“ Little boy, I 
want some more tea.” He looked at 
her solemnly, and she shook him again. 
** More tea!” she said. “I want more 
tea!” ‘“ You can’t have it,” he said 
solemnly. ‘Why not?” demanded 
the infuriated old lady. “ You’ve ’ad 
four cups already,” said the small boy, 
and passed on. 


There was another remarkable boy 
who “ran” the lift up to THE IDLER 
offices. “If it wasn’t for all the pretty 
ladies as comes here, I’d chuck it,” he 
remarked gloomily to a long-haired 
poet he was taking up. He sometimes 
told piteous tales to guests of the rela- 
tions he was constantly losing, thus 
preparing the way for a small loan 
wherewith to buy a hat band. “‘ You 
can’t trust wimmen,” he confided to 
THE IDLER office boy. “ T’other day 
I was bringin’ one up—perfect picture 
she was too—and I told her I’d dropped 
my last shilling down the drain in the 
street, and asked her what she’d do in 
my place. I thought she was good for 
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a tanner at least, but she only said if 
she was me she'd go down that drain 
and stop there till she found it. No, 
you can’t trust none of ’em;” and the 
youthful cynic of ten wearily lit a 
cigarette. 

Subject to correction, withdrawal 
and apology, it may be surmised that 
the writer of the foregoing paragraphs 
in To-day is Mr. G. B. Burgin, to 
whose energetic versatility the early 
success of THE IDLER was in no small 
part due. It is an open secret that he 
made an anxious and wondering study 
of the office boy’s idiosyncracies, and 
the lad has doubtless done duty as a 
model in fiction, variously disguised. 
THE IDLER, grown older, and perhaps 
wiser, now employs a grey-haired com- 
missionaire as office boy. Mr. Burgin 
calling at THE IDLER rooms some time 
since, pretended to mistake the ancient 
for his predecessor. “Heavens! How 
you've grown,” said the’ novelist sadly, 
“and how time does fly!” 





I think, but am not sure, that THE 
IDLER has secured two new _ sub- 
scribers in Cardiff. THE IDLER has 
always been appreciated by men of 
talent, and there is no doubt but the 
enterprising town of Cardiff would have 
none but men oftalent on its magistrate’s 
bench, so I expect that Mr. Richard 
Cory, and Mr. Louis Samuel, magis- 
trates of that town, will hereafter take 
in THE IDLER, for that excellent news- 
paper the Cardiff Western Mail says 
“Both magistrates evinced lively 
interest in the contents of THE IDLER.” 
The magazine was brought officially to 
the attention of these gentlemen, and 
we are told in “‘H.M.S. Pinafore” that 
when a matter is brought “ officially” 
under the cognizance of those in high 
places, it carries weight, and things 
happen. 





The element of doubt is introduced 
through the fact-that magistrates are 
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known as “ The Great Unpaid,” so the 
two gentleman named may not have the 
money to buy THE IDLER, and as they 
have just bestowed a lesson on a man 
who tried to get it without paying for it, 
I am sure they will never attempt to 
obtain even so worthy a publication in 
any manner unsanctioned by their own 
just precepts. Mr. Cory might buy it 
one month and Mr. Samuel the next, 
each giving the other a reading, and 
this would bring down the cost to three 
pence. They could then toss up and 
see who was to own the volume at the 
end of six months. But perhaps the 
better plan would be to cause the next 
man who is convicted of stealing THE 
IDLER to subscribe for the magazine 
and send it to the magistrates for a year. 
Any respectable newsagent will take the 
order, and thus local trade will be 
stimulated, and the reading of good 
literature increased. Newsagents who 
are not respectable are those who fail 
to take in THE IDLER. 

The Cardiff Western Mail tells the 
whole story much more brightly than I 
can do it, under the humorous heading 
“Light Literature for Light Fingers,” 
and here is account of the episode :— 

“Light literature was provided for 
Messrs. Richard Coryand Louis Samuel, 
who sat on the bench at Cardiff Police- 
Court on Saturday, and both magistrates 
evinced lively interest in the contents 
of THE IDLER, and a song and picture 
book, which told them all that is worth 
knowing about ‘Ten Little Niggers.’ 
‘There is something comical about 
that,’ observed Mr. Cory with a satis- 
fied air, as he handed the latter book to 
his colleague, after a careful perusal. 
The books, which were valued at ts. 6d., 
formerly adorned Messrs. W. H. Smith 
& Son’s bookstall at the Great Western 
Railway Station, Cardiff, and a circus 
drummer, named Alfred Williams, for 
twenty-six years unknown to fame, was 
charged with stealing them.—A detec- 
tiveintheemploy of the railway company 








THE IDLER 

said that he saw the prisoner strolling 
up and down the platform on Friday 
afternoon. Sometimes he looked as if 
he were drunk, other times if he 
were sober. He stopped by the book- 
stall and, when the Manager (Mr. James) 
turned his back, he picked up THE 
IDLER, placed it on the nigger book, 
and walked up the platform with them. 
The detective arrested him and took 
him to the police-station. On the way 
there he asked to be allowed to go 
back and pay for the books, and to the 
magistrates he now stated that he had 
no intention of stealing them. Having 
expressed a desire to have the case 
dealt with there and then, Williams 
was fined 10s., with the alternative of a 
week’s imprisonment.” 

I should like to know to whom that 
ten-shilling fine was paid. Did Messrs. 
W.H. Smith & Son get it? It seems 
to me the money ought to have gone 
to this firm, for they owned the copy 
of the magazine that was abstracted, 
and yet we let that particular copy go 
at a much less figure. I sent my office 
boy round to headquarters, instructing 
him to find out whether or not Messrs. 
Smith were going to share this sudden 
accession of wealth with me. I told 
him to compromise for half-a-crown, if 
he could get it. He said liability is 
denied, and the half-crown refused. 
So it seems THE IDLER is to make 
nothing out of this affair, and that it 
will merely have the privilege of point- 
ing out the moral, which is as follows: 

O do not prig THE IDLER, 

For it is better far 

To pay your nimble sixpence, than 
Appear before the bar. 

It must not be supposed that I con- 
sider ten shillings an excessive price 
for a copy of THE IDLER. I know a 
man who paid 18s. 6d. for a single 
number, and this of his own free will, 
and not through the gentle persuasion 
of a magistrate. A certain issue of 
this magazine contained a certain poem 





by a certain celebrity, and this poem 
has never been included in the collected 
works of this celebrity. I am_ not 
going further into particulars, for I am 
on the outlook for any stray copies of 
this number myself. I thought I had 
it the other day on Charing Cross 
Road, where a pile of old copies were 
exposed for sale marked twopence each. 
Foolishly, I exclaimed to the frien] 
who was with me: 

“Here is the copy that Jones paid 
18s. 6d. for.” 

The proprietors of second-hand 
book-shops are very much on the alert 
now-a-days.- The deplorable rise of 
intelligence on their part has been the 
grief of collectors. The book-shop 
man heard my remark, and gently 
detached the copy from me. 

‘‘ That has been put in the heap by 
mistake,” he said quietly, ‘‘ the price of 
this is a guinea.” 

‘“* But it is marked twopence,” I pro- 
tested. 

“That was a mistake,” he repeated 
with finality, as he placed the copy in 
a drawer. 

My friend thought I should have 
stood up for my rights, as he was 
willing to bear witness that I took it 
from the twopenny box, but I dislike a 
fuss, andsaid no more. Besides, I saw 
I had been mistaken, and that it was 
not the number I was in search of. It 
will rise from that drawer an] fall into 
the twopenny box once more. 





One of the books of the holiday 
season is ‘‘ The Ghost of the English- 
woman,” by J. Houdart de Lisle, pub- 
lished by John Fletcher, of Exeter. 
Those who read the ‘‘ Love Letters ” 
will wish to read the story, and even 
the few people who did not join in 
that recent craze will probably be all 
the better for catching this one. The 
story, the printing, and the publishing, 
are strongly West-country, yet there is 
nothing provincial or amateurish about 
any part of the work: 
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